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Survey of the World 


Orders were 
given, on the 7th, 
for an extraordi- 
nary movement of soldiers of the United 
States army to points near the Mexican 
boundary. These orders called for the 
assembling, without delay, at points on 
the border, of 20,000 troops, nearly all of 
whom were to go into camp at San An- 
tonio, Galveston, or in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles. At the same time 2,000 ma- 
rines were sent to Guantanamo; four 
armored cruisers, carrying 3,800 officers 
and men, were directed to sail for that 
port ; measures were taken for the trans- 
portation of thirty-six companies of 
coast artillery from North Atlantic ports 
to Galveston, and the greater part of the 
Pacific fleet started for San Pedro or San 
Diego. Soldiers were drawn from many 
points, some of these as far away as Min- 
nesota, Utah and Wyoming. It was 
officially declared by the President, Sec- 
retary Dickinson and General Wood that 
the purpose of this movement (the most 
extensive of its kind ever executed in the 
United States in time of peace) was 
merely that maneuvers should be prac- 
ticed at the camping points, and that the 
power to mobilize quickly should be test- 
ed. In an official statement given to the 
press on the 7th it was said that the ob- 
ject was to “‘train officers and men in the 
field,” to “hold maneuvers involving pos- 
sible operations against Galveston by the 
navy,” to defend San Diego and San Pe- 
dro against similar attack, and to “test 
the preparedness of the staff departments 
for mobilization.” This explanation was 
not accepted without question by the pub- 
lic. It was said that our Ambassador to 
Mexico, Mr. Wilson, who had recently 
come to Washington, had submitted a 


Troops Massed on the 
Mexican Border 


gloomy report about the situation south 
of the boundary. There were rumors 
that President Diaz was near death. It 
was also reported that complaint had 
been made to our Government directly by 
those representing an investment of 
about $1,000,000,000 of American capi- 
tal in Mexico, and indirectly (thru Great 
Britain, Germany and France) by repre- 
sentatives of the investments of citizens 
of those countries. Mining and railroad 
companies had suffered much loss by rea- 
son of the insurrection, and had not been 
protected. It was said that the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine was in- 
volved. The general belief was that our 
Government sought to assist the Diaz 
Government by the moral support of so 
large a force near at hand; to insure en- 
forcement of the neutrality laws, and to 
be ready to take proper action if the 
death of Diaz should cause great disor- 
der. Our Government continued to in- 
sist, however, that the only purpose of 
the movement was the one already an- 
nounced. But a more satisfactory ex- 
planation was given, on the goth, in a 
semi-official statement published by the 
Associated Press correspondent accom- 
panying Mr. Taft on his vacation jour- 
ney southward. His dispatch began as 
follows: 

“All doubt as to the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment in sending 20,000 troops to the Mex- 
ican border has been swept away. The United 
States has determined that the revolution in 
the republic to the south must end. The 
American troops have been sent to form a 
solid military wall along the Rio Grande to 
stop filibustering and to see that there is no 
further smuggling of arms and men across the 
international boundary. It is believed that 
with this source of contraband supplies cut 


off, the insurrectionary movement which has 
disturbed conditions generally for nearly a 
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year -without accomplishing anything like the 
formation of a responsible independent Gov- 
ernment will speedily come to a close.” 

It was also said in this dispatch that the 
movement would be a valuable lesson 
in quick mobilization of an effective 
fighting force and would answer. certain 
critics of the army. There was no 
longer any reason to doubt that the sud- 
den action had been due “either to un- 
official representations of foreign Gov- 
ernments regarding the situation in 
Mexico, or to an intimation that such 
representations would soon be made.” 
Our Government had been led to believe 
that it must act quickly if the Monroe 
Doctrine was to be maintained. It also 
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ernment “would be a source of constant 


worry.” Sefior Limantour, Mexico’s 
Minister of Finance, arrived in New 
York from Europe on the day when 
orders for the movement were published. 
He attended many conferences relating 
to the situation, and was repeatedly inter- 
viewed. His exprest opinion, like that 
of other Mexicans here and in Mexico, 
was in substance that our Government’s 
course was a legitimate and friendly one. 
When it became known, however, that 
small American cruisers had been or- 
dered, on each coast, to patrol duty, he 
was inclined to object. With Mexico’s 
Ambassador, he protested against any 
reference to possible intervention or in- 
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THE BORDER. THIS MAP SHOWS THE MORE IMPORTANT PLACES FIGURING IN THE 
WEER’S NEWS. 


The railways are indicated by dotted lines. From El Paso to its mouth, the Rio Grande marks the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 


desired to be “in a position to invade 
Mexico at a moment’s notice if the death 
of President Diaz or any other untoward 
circumstance should precipitate general 


fighting or rioting.” It was considered 
“probable” that Mexico lad indicated to 
European Powers its inability to put an 
end to the insurrection so long as succor 
should be given in the United States to 
the revolutionists. The troops would 
remain until the end of the insurrection. 
Our Government had been deeply con- 
cerned in the movement affecting Lower 
California, because the establishment 
there of a separate and independent gov- 


vasion for any purpose. That, they said, 
would not be tolerated and would mean 
war. Friendly messages were inter- 
changed between President Taft and the 
Mexican Government, which was as- 
sured of our good will. Foreign Gov- 
ernments denied that complaints had 
been addressed by them to our Govern- 
ment. Mexico said she had received 
none. It is known, however, that Mex- 
ico had repeatedly complained to Wash- 
ington about conditions on the boundary. 
Mexico’s consul at New York remarked 
that half of the revolutionists were 
American citizens, and all their guns and 
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ammunition and the greater part of their 
food had been supplied from this coun- 
try. Both Mexico and Japan denied that 
Japan had obtained or even sought coal- 
ing station concessions or privileges on 
the Mexican coast. When Sefior Liman- 
tour was reminded that revolutionists 
had praised him, and it was suggested 
that the problem might be solved if he 
should become President, he said this 
was absurd, adding that Diaz had repeat- 
edly asked him to accept the Presidency, 
and that he had always refused. 
Foreign comment has been fair, -as a 
rule, except in certain anti-American 
papers of Germany. It is generally as- 
sumed that our Government has had the 
Monroe Doctrine in mind, and that it 
may be trusted to protect foreign inter- 
ests if Mexico shall fail to do so. 


s&s 


President Diaz on tlie 
11th asked the perma- 
nent Commission of 
Congress for authority to set aside for 
six months certain constitutional guar- 
autees, so far as they relate to such of- 


Course of the 
Insurrection 


fences as brigandage, raids upon villages. 


or farms, and interference with railway 
or telegraph service. The desired au- 
thority will be granted, and then the 
Government will be empowered to put to 
death summarily, or practically without 
trial, those guilty of such crimes. In 
effect, nearly all of the revolutionists will 
be exposed to such punishment. 
Madero, with 600 revolutionists, on the 
6th attacked Casas Grandes, 225 miles 
south of El Paso and Juarez. After 
twelve hours’ fighting they were driven 
away, with a loss of 200 men. All (ex- 
cept one) of the members of a company 
of Americans were either killed or cap- 
tured. Among those killed were a 
brother of Madero, De Lara (who col- 
laborated with John K. Turner in writ- 
ing magazine articles on .“Barbarous 
Mexico”), and a grandson of Garibaldi. 
——At Douglas, Ariz., 150 men, nearly 
all of them Mexicans, were captured by 
American troops, on the oth, as they 
were about to cross the boundary and 
join other revolutionists in an- attack 
upon the neighboring town of Agua 
Prieta. : 
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Richard A. Ballin- 
ger’s resignation as 
Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated January 19, was accepted 
by the President March 7. Walter Low- 
rie Fisher succeeds him, taking charge 
March 12. Mr. Ballinger based his 
resignation upon the state of his health, 
and continued to hold office until after 
the adjournment of Congress only at the 
President’s request. Mr. Taft, in accept- 
ing the resignation, does not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Ballinger has 

“been the object of one of the most unscrupu- 


lous conspiracies for the defamation of char- 
acter that history can show.” 


Secretary Ballinger 
Resigns 


The new Secretary is a resident of Chi- 
cago, the third such in the present Cab- 
inet. He is a friend of Gifford Pinchot, 
the deposed Chief Forester, and brings 
an excellent equipment to bear upon the 
coal lands question, which is by no means 
solved. The law board of the General 
Land Office is divided as to whether the 
testimony shows that the persons who 
filed on the Cunnningham claims were 
guilty of attempted frauds on the Gov- 
ernment. In view of this difference of 
opinion among his legal advisers, Fred 
Dennett, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, is undecided as to what 
recommendation he will make. The 
facts will be laid before the new Secre- 
tary. It is possible that President Taft 
will in the end be obliged to frame a 
decision in this case. An effort was 
made at the recent session of Congress 
to pass a bill referring the case to the 
District Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Secretary Ballinger recom- 
mended that such action be taken, but 
opponents of Mr. Ballinger fought the 
bill, insisting that as the Secretary of the 
Interior was empowered under the law 
finally to judge all land cases, there was 
no good reason why an exception should 
be made here. The Administration ap- 
proved the bill, but it failed of passage. 
Apart from the Cunningham case, there 
are a number of others in court.' The 
general inquiry into conditions reg- 
nant in Alaska, which was one result 
of the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy, 
resulted in the taking of evidence 
against various alleged coal land thieves, 
and indictments have been handed down 
at Seattle, Spokane and Detroit. Details 
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of an alleged conspiracy to seize thou- 
sands of acres of Alaska coal lands have 
heen laid before a Chicago grand jury. 
The investigation is to be directed 
against prominent citizens of Chicago 
and other cities. Fraudulent locations 
were made thru the employment of 
“dummy” entrymen. Magnates of the 
Alaska Northern Railroad are said to be 
implicated. The so-called Chicago con- 
spiracy was directed against coal lands 
in the Mananuska District of Alaska. 


] 


Mr. Lorimer, on his 
triumphal return to 
Chicago, after “vin- 
dication,’ declared that.“the hand of a 
“Divine Providence” had preserved to 
him his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate. His friends turned out en masse to 
greet him at the railway station, and 
paraded in automobiles thru the Chicago 
streets, headed by three brass bands. 
The Illinois press and pulpit did not join 
in this welcome. In Elgin, a mass meet- 
ing protested against the Senate’s vote 
in the case. At Rockford, a large mass 
meeting unanimously adopted resolutions 
calling upon both Illinois Senators to re- 
sign, and like resolutions were voted at 
Lake Forest and at Lincoln. A subpoena 
has been issued by the State’s Attorney 
of Sangammon County, IIl., for the ap- 
pearance of Senator Bailey, of Texas, 
and the production of the slip made out 
for Daniel W. Holtslaw, former State 
Senator, when he deposited $2,500 of al- 
leged bribe money in the State National 
Bank of Chicago. This slip disappeared 
in the course of the debate in the United 
States Senate, but was last seen in Sena- 
tor Bailey’s hands. 
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Statements issued by ex- 
Representatives Tawney, 
of Minnesota, ‘and Liv- 
ingston, of Georgia, chairman and rank- 
ing Democrat of the Appropriations 
Committee of the late Congress, show 
appropriations at the last session to have 
aggregated $1,025,489,662. Mr. Tawney 
adds that this is less than $1,000,000 in 
excess of President Taft’s estimates. He 
praises the Executive for good faith in 


The Lorimer Case: 
Conclusion 


The Cost of a 
Congress 
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scrutinizing estimates, and computes that 
the surplus of revenues next year, which, 
with any part of the Treasury cash bal- 
ance, can be applied to the sinking fund, 
will be not less than $26,542,000. The 
former chairman of appropriations re- 
news his recommendation for the consoli- 
dation of the appropriating jurisdiction 
of the House under a single committee 
representative of all sections, and of all 
branches of the public service. Eight 
committees now consider the estimates 
and report appropriation bills. Mr. 
Tawney points out that the aggregate 
for the session is $2,500,000 less than the 
aggregate for the preceding session of 
Congress, and that the aggregate of the 
entire last Congress is an increase of 
$600,000 over the preceding Congress. 
Mr. Livingston, on the other hand, con- 
tends that militarism is a menace, and 
that Democratic accession will prevent 
national bankruptcy. He says that it is 
a labor of Hercules to restore expendi- 
tures to a normal level, because of the 
enormous liability fastened upon the 
treasury 

“by the statutory increase of the enlisted 
strength of the army and the navy fourfold 
since Mr. Roosevelt was so unhappily called 
to the executive office of the republic.” 

It is reported that former Speaker Can- 
non will not be a candidate for the 
minority leadership of the new Congress. 
James R. Mann, of Illinois, is regarded 
as the candidate of the Republican or- 
ganization. This candidacy is likely to 
meet with bitter opposition from the Re-- 
publican insurgents. 
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President Taft 
does not expect 
the Sixty-second 
Congress to take up important legisla- 
tion at its special session other than the 
agreement upon reciprocity with Con- 
gress. His friends say that he is pre- 
pared to veto a general tariff revision 
undertaken without sufficient data, or a 
ratification saddled with riders providing 
for the revision of specific sections. He 
wants Congress to defer all this till the 
Tariff Board has reported. The Govern- 
ment majority at Ottawa is still efficient. 
Members of the Opposition say the de- 


Canadian Reciprocity 
and Boundaries 
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bate in the Dominion Parliament will last 
for weeks. It is now debating upon a 
resolution. When that is passed, a bill 
embodying its terms must go thru three 
readings, and be discussed item by item. 
—--—The members of the International 
Commission to define and regulate the 
boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada will be, for the 
United States, James A. Tawney, of 
Minnesota, chairman; ex-Senator 
Thomas A. Carter, of Montana, and 
Frank S. Streeter, of New Hampshire. 


ed 


Senatorial deadlocks 
From the States continue in Iowa and 

New York. Governor 
Dix’s letter to the Democratic members 
of the New York Legislature has had 
no apparent effect. Mr. Dix and Mayor 
Gaynor have held frequent conferences 
on the situation. The latter, who de- 
clared for Mr. Shepard when he was a 
candidate for the Senatorship, has more 
recently suggested Herman Ridder, pub- 
lisher of a New York German news- 
paper and a prominent Roman Catholic. 
No one expects that Mr. Ridder will 
prove the successful candidate, but his 
support by Mayor Gaynor, like the sup- 
port of Mr. Kernan and others by vari- 
ous of the Albany insurgents, is a suffi- 
cient answer to the insinuation by Mr. 
Sheehan’s friends that he is opposed on 
narrow grounds of churchmanship and 
nationality—_Charles E. Merriam, Re- 
publican nominee for Mayor of Chicago, 
chartered a special train one day last 
week to go to Springfield, Ill., and ap- 
pear before the legislative committee in 
charge of a bill providing for an initia- 
tive and referendum amendment to the 
State Constitution. Thanks to his ac- 
tion, this measure will go before the 
State Legislature at this session. The 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
has voted against placing the Boyd local 
option bill on their calendar, 121 to 76. 
A measure providing for local option has 
been a part of the reformers’ program 
in Pennsylvania at several sessions of 
the Legislature———Of the $790,000 in- 
heritance tax paid to Utah by the Harri- 
man estate, $750,000 will be appropriated 
by the Legislature for a new State Capi- 
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tol. Thirty men were buried under 
tons of earth as the result of an explo- 
sion at the Norman mine, on the Mesaba 
Range, near Duluth, March 11. Twenty- 
five are believed to have lost their lives. 

Storms thruout Central and North- 
ern California have caused washouts, 
floods and damage to crops. Forty fami- 
lies at Watsonville lost their homes, and 
San José also was badly flooded——The 
explosion of the Laflin-Rand Powder 
Mills, at Pleasant Prairie, Wis., 50 miles 
north of Chicago, was felt 100 miles dis- 
tant. The death list is provisionally 
placed at forty. The powder mills were 
a plant of the Du Pont de Nemours 
Company, of Wilmington, Del. In the 
last ten years nine explosions have oc- 
curred at Pleasant Prairie, but none 
comparable with the present disaster. 
Citizens of that section of Wisconsin de- 
sire to prevent the powder works’ resto- 
ration. 
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Eastern trunk lines, fol- 
lowing the lead of the 
Western companies, will 
abide by the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denying their ap- 
plication for a horizontal increase of 
freight rates. Appearing before the 
Railroad Securities Commission, Louis 
D. Brandeis, counsel for the Eastern 
shippers in their case against the pro- 
posed increase of freight rates, stated 
that he had concluded that Government 
regulation was necessary for the welfare 
of the railroads, as well as for that of the 
shippers and the public. State regulation 
is a failure, he said, citing Massachusetts. 
——Drivers and helpers of the Adams 
Express Company in New York and Jer- 
sey City went on strike again last week. 
They allege that men active in the last 
strike have been discharged at the first 
opportunity. As we go to press, the 
strike has not vet become locally general 
even within the one company. Violence 
has already been. resorted to.——The 
Trenton (N. J.) Street Railway Com- 
pany was fined $50 March 10, in a police 
court, for violation of the “no seat no 
fare” ordinance passed in April, 1910. 
An appeal will be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the State. 


Transportation 
Companies 
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It is thought at 
Washington that the 
revolution in Para- 
guay against the Government controlled 
by Colonel Jara, will be successful. At 
the end of last week, the revolutionists 
had possession of Concepcion and of the 
country for half the distance from that 
city to the capital. Martial law for five 
months has been proclaimed. In 
Honduras, on the 8th, Dr. Francisco 
Beltran (selected for Provisional Presi- 
dent at the peace conference) was elected 
First Vice-President by Congress. This 
action will make him the constitutional 
President upon the retirement of Davila. 
\ complete restoration of peace was de- 
layed only by the course of Colonel Fer- 
rari, a revolutionist commander whose 
forces held positions menacing Teguci- 
galpa, the capital. He refused to with- 
draw from these positions. Therefore 
the Government’s troops took up the 
arms they had laid down, and prepared 
to defend the capital. Dr. Araujo, 
the new President of Salvador, asks 
Congress for a grant of amnesty to all 
political exiles. Ernest H. Wands, 
the American financial adviser of the 
Nicaraguan Government, is on his way 
to this country, where he will consult the 
State Department and talk with bankers 
about negotiating a loan of $12.000,- 
000 or $15,000,000.——Costa Rica’s con- 
tract with Minor C. Keith, of the United 
Fruit Company, for a loan of about $8.- 
000,000, to refund the foreign debt, is 
approved by the people of that country. 
——A syndicate of American capitalists. 
among whom are ex-Senator Clark and 
ex-Governor Spriggs, of Montana, has 
obtained from President Cabrera a broad 
concession permitting the exploration of 
Guatemala’s public lands for minerals, 
the construction of railroads and tele- 
graph lines, etc. It has not yet been ap- 
proved by Congress. 
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South and Central 
America 











Surprise has been ex- 
prest that little interest 
has been aroused during 
the past weeks over the discussion of 
measures of such great importance as 
the Veto Bill, but as tho reacting from 
its previous calmness the House became 


The House of 
Commons 
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wrought up over the Budget Bill to an 
almost unprecedented pitch of excite- 
ment. The session lasted from 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon until 10 o’clock in the 
morning and at times the disorder was 
extreme. The land clauses were under 
consideration and the Home Secretary, 
Winston Churchill, was in charge of the 
bill on account of the absence of Premier 
Asquith and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Lloyd-George. Great personal 
animosity was shown to Mr. Churchill 
by the Opposition and he responded in 
language so sharp that several times the 
chairman was obliged to call him to 
order. In spite of the obstructive tac- 
tics of the Opposition, Mr. Churchill 
forced thru the bill clause by clause by 
the use of the closure or previous ques- 
tion. At one time during the night the 
heated antagonists seemed about to re- 
sort to violence. When the Irish Na- 
tionalists were manifesting a delight in 
a noisy demonstration, Capt. James 
Craig, Unionist member for East Down, 
sprang to his feet and declared that the 
Opposition would be pleased to pitch all 
the Irishmen out of the House if the 
Chair would give its consent. John 
O’Connor, from North Kildare, promptly 
exprest his hope that the honorable and 
gallant member would try it. The 
question of reciprocity has been 
brought up repeatedly in both Houses 
of Parliament, the Opposition asking 
for information as to the part played 
by Ambassador Bryce in the nego- 
tiations. The Government responded 
that no instructions had been sent 
to Mr. Bryce and his action had not 
been questioned. It was customary for 
the Ambassador to give advice to the 
representatives of Canada in all diplo- 
matic difficulties with the United States 
and Mr. Bryce had been very serviceable 
in settling such questions. The oppo- 
sition to the Mormon missionaries in 
England has been made a subject of in- 
quiry in the House of Commons and Mr. 
Churchill is giving the subject consider- 
ation. Public meetings have been held 
in various parts of England by the Pre- 
ventive and Rescue Committee of the 
National Union of Women Workers. 
According to the official report of the 
Mormon mission there were during the 
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year 1910, 1,178 missionaries in Great 
Britain who visited 68,139 houses and 
distributed 5,588,415 tracts and held 14,- 
766 meetings. Polygamy is not preached 
in England but it is feared that many of 
the young English girls who are brought 
to America by the Mormons may be 
drawn into “plural marriage.” One of 
the strong inducements held out to Eng- 
lish women is that when they come to 
Utah they will get the right to vote. Ac- 
cording to the opponents of Mormonism 
3,500 young girls are enticed to Utah 
every year from England. Senator Reed 
Smoot denies the charges and states that 
the total number of Mormon converts 
last year amounted to but little over 
1,000, and of these there were only sixty- 
eight young women between fifteen and 
twenty-five years of age. 


Js 


The question of the 
referendum was 
brought into the po- 
litical arena by the Opposition in the mid- 


The Referendum in 
England 


dle of the late election, and somewhat 
disconcerted. the Liberals.. It was, how- 
ever, impossible: to dismiss the’ matter 
when it was once made a political issue 
and there has been much discussion of it 
ever since. Now it has taken definite 
form in a bill introduced by Lord Balfour 
into the Upper House. He dislikes the 
Latin terta, preferring to call it “refer- 
ence to the people.” According to his 
plan any bill passed by the House of 
Commons and rejected by the House of 
Lords, or so amended as to be unaccept- 
able by the House of Commons, shall, on 
demand of either House, be submitted to 
a poll of the parliamentary electors of 
the United Kingdom. A bill passed by 
both Houses may also be submitted in 
like manner if not less than 200 members 
of the House of Commons petition for it. 
Plural voting is not to be permitted in 
the referendum. Lord Balfour in pre- 
senting his bill argued that it was in ac- 
cord with the fundamental principles of 
the Government from the remotest time, 
for Tacitus said of the Germanic races: 
“On smalier things the chief men de- 
liberate; on greater matters all the peo- 
ple.” . He called attention to the fact 
that the system was in operation in Swit- 
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zerland and in some of the United States 
and of the British dominions beyond the 
seas. Lord Crewe, in opposing it, de- 
clared that the bill meant the destruction 
of the representative system and a wider 
defection from the constitutional prac- 
tices of the last 600 years than almost 
any other measure that could be pro- 
posed. The referendum would, he said, 
involve the initiative, and would bring 
before the people for a final decision com- 
plicated questions in which they had no 
interest. Lord Tennyson and Lord Sel- 
borne spoke in favor of the referendum. 


st 


The Italian Government 
is engaged in a desper- 
ate effort to crush the 
Camorra, the criminal conspiracy which 
has from time immemorial defied the law 
in Southern Italy. The particular crime 
of which the forty-two prisoners are 
charged is the murder of Gennaro Cuoc- 
colo and his wife, Maria Cutinelli Cuoc- 
colo, June 5, 1906. Ever since then the 
Italian Government, aided by the police 
of the United States, France and Eng- 
land, has been engaged in running down 
the perpetrators of the crime. Joseph 
Petrosino, the New York detective, who 
arrested the ringleader, Erricone, in 
Brooklyn, was assassinated on the docks 
at Palermo by the Camorra, tho the con- 
nection of the prisoners with this crime 
has yet to be proved. The chief evidence 
for the prosecution is the confession of 
Gennaro Abbatemaggio, one of the Ca- 
morrists, which was obtained by Capez- 
zuti, a carbineer who, living for years in 
the lowest quarter of Naples, had gained 
the confidence of Abbatemaggio and got 
him in his power. According to this 
confession, Cuoccolo was appropriating 
to himself more than his share of the 
booty obtained by the robberies and 
aspired to oust Erricone from the leader- 
ship of the Camorra. At a meeting of 
the Camorrists, held in a country inn 
near Naples, and including sixty dele- 
gates, two from each quarter, the death 
of Cuoccolo was decided upon. - Six Ca- 
morrists lay in wait for him in a dark 
lane in Torre del Greco, a suburb of 
Naples, and killed him with sticks and 
knives. Two of them then took the 
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street car for the flat of his wife, in a 
fashionable quarter of Naples, and mur- 
dered her. Erricone and the other lead- 
ers of the Camorra were dining at the 
trattoria or tavern of Mimi a Mare, 
when two of the assassins entered and 
informed him that the deed was done. 
Many of the band were arrested soon 
after, but their release was secured by 
their “guardian angel,” the priest, Don 
Ciro Vitozzi. The trial is being held at 
the little town of Viterbo, where the 
church of San Francesca has been con- 
verted into a courthouse. A large iron 
cage has been constructed in the right 
transept, in which thirty-five of the pris- 
oners are confined to prevent their res- 
cue by the people, and nearby is a 
smaller cage in which the informer 
Abbatemaggio is placed for protection 
from the Camorrists. The priest is al- 
lowed to sit outside. The lofts are used 
for press and spectators. There are over 
300 witnesses for the prosecution and as 
many for the defense. The town and 
prison are thoroly guarded by troops. The 
chief prisoner is Enrico Alfano, better 
known as “Erricone.” The treasurer of 
the Camorra is Professor Rapi, formerly 
a teacher in the municipal schools of 
Naples. Nicola Morra and Maria 
Stendardo, his mistress, at whose house 
Professor Rapi gave the six murderers 
their instructions, and to which they re- 
turned for the purpose of washing up 
after the deed, are also among the pris- 
oners. Great difficulty is experienced in 
getting a jury, because the vengeance of 
the Camorra or “Black Hand” is quite 
sure to fall upon any concerned in the 
conviction. Large sums are being raised 
by the Neapolitans in New York for the 
defense and the Camorra has protectors 
in high political and social circles. Many 
of the inhabitants of Viterbo have left 
the country to avoid being called on the 
jury. 
ss 

The most important ques- 
tion that has been brought 
before the Cortes, which 
met on March 6, is the Religious Asso- 
ciations bill, for the purpose of restrict- 
ing the monastic orders. The bill as pre- 
pared by Premier Canalejas has met 
with the approval of his Cabinet and the 
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and the Vatican 
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King, and will presumably command a 
majority in the Cortes. There has been 
so far no absolute break between Spain 
and the Vatican. On the contrary, Cana- 
lejas is still engaged in negotiations with 
the Holy See, but the Pope insists that 
during the negotiations the Spanish Gov- 
ernment should abstain from formu- 
lating laws which could anticipate or 
prejudice the result of the negotiations 
themselves. Canalejas, however, refused 
to submit his bills in advance for the ap- 
proval of the Vatican, and declares that 
he will introduce the Religious Associa- 
tions bill before the end of the month in 
any case. To quote his own words: 

“IT will negotiate for a limitation of the re- 
ligious associations, but if a friendly agree- 
ment is not reached with the Church the most 
drastic measures will be adopted in dealing 
with the associations.” 

The provincial elections of March 12 
passed off quietly, with the exception of 
a fight between the Socialists and Re- 
publicans in the streets of Bilbao, in 
which several persons were hurt——At 
Barcelona a speaker who was attacking 
the character of Deputy Lerroux at a 
meeting of Catalan radicals was fired 
upon by a man in thé audience. The 
shot missed and the man was seized by 
the bystanders before he could use his 
revolver a second time. Sefior Lerroux 
was expelled from the ranks of the Re- 
publican party on the charges of corrup- 
tion and abuse of position———The lead- 
ing Catholic journal in Great Britain, the 
London Tablet, prints the following 
from its Lisbon correspondent : 

“With regard to the revolution in Portugal, 
surely Catholics elsewhere ought not to be 
afraid to trust the destinies of a Catholic na- 
tion to the people. 

“Now is the time to learn whether or no in 
the past the Portuguese clergy have used their 
opportunities to instruct and strengthen their 
people in the Faith. .. . 

“Why don’t Catholics honestly face the ques- 
tion of the exemption of religious orders in 
many countries from taxation, or, at any rate, 
due taxation? As they have no families to 
rear, it is just that the lands and business 
undertakings of the orders should pay heavier 
taxes than those of the people, not lighter 
ones. 

“And certainly in settled countries, limits 
should be placed on the undue increase in 
their numbers. Then if, by the grace of God, 
there is an increasing number of vocations, 
let the aspirants become apostles, and seek 
new lands like their fathers in the Church.” 





Present Conditions in Mexico 


BY DON F. LEON DE LA BARRA 


THe Mexican AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED StTATEs. 


during nine years in the dis- 

charge of various diplomatic 
duties, I have been able to understand 
with a calm and impartial judgment the 
political situation of my country, its 
march on the path of progress and the 
evolution that has taken place during the 
last years. On this consideration, I have 
gladly accepted the kind invitation which 
has been tendered to me by the distin- 
guished editor of Tue INDEPENDENT, in 
order to state briefly in his magazine the 
present conditions of our policy. 

I trust these lines will show the pro- 
found feeling of love for my country, 
which has always encouraged me in the 
discharge of the diplomatic duties which 
have been entrusted to me. 

Why, the foreigner asks himself, has 
peace been disturbed in a country whose 
finances are flourishing, whose industries 
are prosperous, and whose Government 
works strenuously to improve the knowl- 
edge and well-being of the people? 


\*: ING been absent from Mexico 


The facts demonstrated by our prog- 
ress during the past thirty years are un- 
deniable ; the surplus of the treasury has 


exceeded 160,000,000 pesos, which 
amount has been devoted in part to 
works for the general benefit of the peo- 
ple, and which is the result of the super- 
habit attained in the last ten fiscal years, 
thanks to the powerful hand of a capa~ 
ble and foreseeing Administration; our 
securities abroad reach the highest quo- 
tations of any of the Latin-American 
bonds; the figures of our international 
commerce show an increase of more than 
300 per cent. in thirty years, and the de- 
velopment of our mining industry places 
us in the front rank as producers of 
silver, and in the third as producers of 
copper. Public instruction is wide- 
spread; the irrigation works, which the 
Government favors strenuously, have al- 
ready begun to show their influence on 
agricultural production, which will in- 
crease every day, and the net of rail- 
roads, which in 1876 hardly reached a 
little over 600 kilometers of track, and 
which today exceeds 24,800 kilometers, 
affords facilities to industries and com- 
merce and co-operates to spread civiliza- 
tion thruout the republic. 


Under such conditions when Mexico 
had just finished celebrating with true 
enthusiasm the Centennial of our Inde- 
pendence, demonstrating with just pride 
the progress it had achieved and the firm 
and conscious national unity, a seditious 
movement breaks out during the month 
of November last, the importance of 
which was greatly exaggerated by the 
press and public opinion, perhaps due to 
the surprise that such an unexpected and 
sad incident produced. 

Insignificant as are the elements on 
which the seditious movement has de- 
pended, in comparison with the large re- 
sources of the nation and the strength of 
its Government, the mere news that 
peace had been disturbed in Mexico, was 
sufficient to produce a panic in certain 
pusillanimous people; it aroused mistrust 
abroad; encouraged some visionary 
dreamers who thought they could find 
the opportunity to change a political ad- 
ministration that has been leading right 
along a rapid and firm march on the true 
path of progress; stirred up the malcon- 
tents, who are always to be found in 
every country and at all times; exciting 
at the same time the ill thoughts of those 
who only thrive in times of trouble, and 
to whom, in mine as well as other coun- 
tries, suits the old saying of the Romans, 
“Turbatis rebus, improba valent.” 

Looking into the matter thoroly after 
the alarm wrought by the first news and 
the true importance of the seditious 
movement became known, calm among 
the people has come back again, who un- 
derstand that order will be re-established, 
thanks to the means at the disposal of 
the Government to defeat the seditious 
in the guerrilla warfare they have start- 
ed, and mainly on account of the discour- 
agement there is even among the promo- 
ters of the sad undertaking, for the lack 
of sympathy in the republic and the 
thought of the grave dangers to which 
they might have exposed their country 
thru their preposterous undertaking. 

Among the seditious in actual rebel- 
lion can be pointed out three groups: 
the beguiled who honestly have thought 
themselves the apostles of democracy 
and progress; the vanquished in the 
struggle of life, either thru their own 
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incapacity or thru other circumstances, 
who aspire to figure in a new regime 
that can afford them field for their activ- 
ities that are not always wise; and those 
individuals, the dross of society, who are 
ready to fight for any cause by which 
they can profit and make use of for their 
evil intentions. 

The first have thought that thru a 
revolutionary movement they would 
change. the situation in the republic, 
which they did not think satisfactory, 
casting into oblivion the teachings of 
history, and failing to recognize, with a 
mistaken and near-sighted judgment, the 
advantages attained during the course of 
late years by the honest, patriotic and 
enlightened administration over which 
General Diaz has presided. 

Seeing only some defects in certain 
secondary administrations (in what 
country are there none?) and wishing to 
remedy certain deficiencies that are in 
reality the result of our ethnic and social 
conditions, they have failed to recognize 
the wonderful evolution that has been 
taking place in the people of our country 
as a result of the diffusion of public in- 
struction and the advantageous situation 


in which the working classes are, due to 
the progress of our industries. 

These individuals, if they are sincere, 
will admit that their act, instead of being 
beneficial, has been harmful by exciting 
evil thoughts and creating conditions 


more delicate every day. Their duty 
should have been that of the true apostle, 
if they thought it so, co-operating by 
their writings, preachments and exam- 
ples to accelerate the evolution that has 
been started, thus contributing within the 
law and under its protection to the great 
work of national unity, which has been 
6ne of the patriotic aims of the work of 
our Government. 

In their propaganda they never found 
any obstacles as long as they kept within 
the limits of the law, the respect to pri- 
vate life and the maintenance of order. 
They now must have realized that the 
country has progressed, that the 
Government, promoter of evolution, fol- 
lows it and encourages it, and that they 
have not improved themselves, as their 
actions show the improvision that in- 
spired many of the leaders of revolutions 
during the sad epoch of our civil wars. 

It would be a good thing if they could 
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clearly see wherein rest the real interests 
of Mexico, and thru the light of patri- 
otism, act wisely in the future. 

The present situation in the republic 
is as follows: In the North, in a portion 
of the State of Chihuahua, some forces 
made up of malcontents who are against 
the local administration, without any 
military organization, properly speaking, 
keep up a guerrilla warfare in which 
they will soon be subdued by force of 
arms, notwithstanding the advantages 
that kind of warfare gives them in a 
mountainous country. 

The political policy of our Government 
in furthering the work already under- 
taken has contributed to inspire confi- 
dence in anxious minds, who not only 
see it with satisfaction, but have become 
supporters of the cause of order, as are 
all those who have created interests in 
our country. 

I believe that the small revolutionary 
movement in Chihuahua will be supprest 
and that we all will work anew, united 
in the same high and generous spirit, 
strengthening our nationality and, thru 
the efforts of our labor, as workingmen 
or as persons devoted to intellectual 
prusuits, as men of action or Govern- 
ment officials, making the civilized world 
—which showed us so much considera: 
tion during the celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of our Independence—forget 
a transitory excitement in our life of 
peace and progress, and applaud the 
constant and firm impulse with which all 
of us will work, with the aim that our 
progress should be more certain and our 
democracy more effective within order, 
and to become worthy every day of the 
respect due to countries which, like ours, 
are zealous of their sovereignty and 
know the obligations imposed on them by 
the international law. 

A last word before closing—a word 
of concord, a word of hope and of good 
will to my countrymen, who know- that 
before all divisions of party, all differ- 
ences between men, who honestly think 
differently on political questions, there 
are the most important and sacred inter- 
ests of our country, of its progress and 
of its future. Might we united in the 
same spirit, and forgetting all differ- 
ences, work together for the progress of 
true democracy and of the best develop- 
ment of our motherland. 





The New Parliament in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE opening of the new Parliament 
Eg in Westminster has been signal- 
ized already by some momentous 
announcements and some equally mo- 
mentous suppressions on behalf of the 
Liberal Administration, led by Mr. As- 
quith. It was announced on the part of 
the Administration that the time of the 
House of Commons is to be asked for at 
once in order that the legislation for the 
absolute suppression of the power exer- 
cised by the House of Lords on measures 
for taxing purposes may be absolutely 
abolished. Such, therefore, is to be the 
first work of the new representative 
chamber, and the accomplishment of this 
great legislative work will in itself be 
enough to give to the session of Ig11 an 
abiding place in history. 
On the other hand, there is no mention 
made in the Speech from the Throne of 
any determination on the part of Mr. As- 


quith’s Government to bring in a meas- 
ure for the creation, or, rather, the resto- 


ration, of an Irish Parliament. It is, 
however, thoroly understood that this 
omission does not indicate any determi- 
nation on the part of the Government to 
delay the success of Ireland’s great na- 
tional claim for a restoration of her par- 
liamentary assembly. 

The desire of the Liberal Government 
naturally is to get done at once and for- 
ever with the power of the hereditary 
chamber over the finances of the people, 
and as soon as that is done to begin the 
accomplishment of the other measures 
which are recognized as essential to the 
future tranquillity of the King’s domin- 
ion in Europe. The common expecta- 
tion of all who have had opportunities of 
intercourse with men who are near to the 
center of political life and with whom I 
have recently met is that the present 
Administration, or, at least, the most im- 
portant members of that Administration, 
have made their minds distinctly up. to 
the acceptance of home rule for Ireland, 
~ and that announcements to that effect 
will soon be made to Parliament and the 
world outside. 

An amendment to the address is, we 


are told, to be moved next week by a 
member of the Opposition, acting under 
the advice of Mr. Balfour, the Conserva- ° 
tive leader, and declaring in regular and 
conventional Tory style that the passing 
of home rule would be destructive to the 
whole principle of civil government in 
Great Britain, but especially in Ireland 
herself. This amendment apparently 
has for its object to.induce the House of 
Commons to believe that the great object 
is and always has been to save the Irish 
people from the merciless efforts of their 
most determined enemies and fellow 
countrymen, Mr. John Redmond and his 
followers in the present, land such men 
as Parnell, O’Connell and Grattan in the 
past. I do not myself know anything as 


‘to the gifts of persuasion possessed by 


the member who is to propose this 
amendment, but he must assuredly be, to 
use some celebrated words of Byron, 
“With all that Demosthenes wanted endowed, 
And his rival and victor in all he possessed,” 
if he can persuade any number even of 
Tory members to follow him into the 
lobby, supposing he can actually press 
the amendment to a division. For my 
own part, therefore, I should feel very 
much inclined to hope that the member 
in question will press his amendment to 
a division and thus convince the Irish 
people that the cause of home rule is 
with every session more and more fairly 
and thoroly appreciated by the great ma- 
jority in the British Parliament. 

The same steady growth of opinion in 
favor of the home rule cause is growing 
more and more evident among all classes 
of the British public in the dominions of 
King George. Of course, there are some 
journals in England, and some even in 
Ireland itself, which have been and ever 
will be, for reasons best known to their 
owners and managers, pledged against 
the cause of home rule, and which will 
maintain their position to the very last, 
as was done by journals of the like re- 
solve in the days before Catholic emanci- 
pation and free trade. 

King George V is unquestionably a 
very popular sovereign. This fact is so 
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much the more remarkable because he 
succeeds in order of name to that sov- 
ereign whom the great English poet de- 
scribed as “the fourth of the fools and 
oppressors called George.” George V 
has already given many proofs that he 
possesses courage as well as wisdom, but 
I do not think he has given better proof 
that he possesses both than in his recent 
coming down from his throne and going 
as a private suitor into one of his own 
courts of law to plead for its. condemna- 
tion of a series of libels against him. 
The whole story is by this time as well 
known on the American as on this side 
of the Atlantic; and I therefore only de- 
sire to give to the public of the United 
States my own views on the subject. My 
own conviction is that King George gave 
another and a very convincing proof of 
his courage and his judgment alike when 
he undertook to disprove the base calum- 
nies published against him by taking just 
the course which any ordinary citizen 
would have to take under like circum- 


THE KING IN HIS ROBES OF STATE. 
At the opening of his first Parliament, H. M. 


King George V 
wore the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. 
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stances by bringing a criminal action 
against his calumniator in a court of law 
and compelling him to defend himself 
there. Of course, when the story came © 
to be told in a court of law it was 
promptly shown on the clearest evidence 
that it was nothing but the most mean- 
ingless and even grotesque of criminal 
libels. The libeller got off with a sen- 
tence of twelve months’ imprisonment, 
which really was but a slight penalty for 
so gross an offense. The case was called 
Rex vs. Mylius, and Mylius, whose name 
does not seem to have much of a Britan- 


“nic sound about it, was the publisher of 


the libels. The libels were printed in 
Paris, but the printed sheets were sent 
over to Mylius and put into circulation 
by him thruout England. I think King 
George showed at once his courage and 
his judgment when he made himself the 
public prosecutor in such a case and sub- 
mitted his calumniator to an ordinary 
court of criminal law in London. The 


King would in fact have gone into court 
himself and given there his evi- 
dence, as any ordinary citizen 


would have done, but that he 
was advised by the Law Officers 
of the Crown that it would be 
unconstitutional for him to’ do 
so. At least one sovereign real- 
izes that the era of civilization 
has been reached when a mon- 
archy can be found whose ruler 
does not believe that he pos- 
sesses any arbitrary power out- 
side and above the . existing 
courts of law to inflict any pun- 
ishment on a subject for an 
offense which the already exist- 
ing legal tribunals of the coun- 
try have a full authority to in- 
vestigate and to punish. The 
whole event is all the more 
interesting because it has made 
itself part of the history of the 
coronation year. The corona- 
tion, which takes place in the 
month of June, will make this 
year memorable in history and 
an interesting’ event in the ear- 
lier history of the year which is 
associated with the life and the 
doings of the British sovereign 
so far already uncrowned. If it 
also should become associated 
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with the abolition of the ex- 
traordinary control over the pop- 
ular finances already and still 
possessed by the hereditary and 
thus far practically arbitrary 
house of hereditary legislators, 
then it will prove indeed a 
memorable year. There must, 
however, be some events of sad- 
ness casting their shadow on 
every year of all but the shortest 
reign. 

The sudden death of Sir 
Charles Dilke has removed one 
of the most conspicuous figures 
in the parliamentary and the 
public life generally of the 
British dominions. His death 
could not indeed be set down in 
any sense as premature, for he 
was actually in his sixty-eighth 
year when he was carried away 
from the world in which he had 
won so much success in so many 
fields, but when we here in Eng- 
land talked of Dilke, which we 
did very often, we never seemed 
to associate him even with the 
idea of old age. To use a once 
familiar expression, he seemed 
all alive whenever and wherever 
you came in sight of him. He 
had ever been a Radical by 
strong convictions, but if on any 
particular question, political or social, 


the Tories happened to coincide with | 


his views, he was quite willing to 
accept their temporary comradeship 
without giving himself any airs of supe- 
riority. I was well acquainted with 
Charles Dilke personally during many 
years of his life, and he became a strong 
supporter of the Irish home rule cause. 
He even gave his support to Parnell’s 
policy of systematic and proclaimed ob- 
struction in the House of Commons, and 
I can well remember how, when that 
policy of obstruction came to threaten 
certain difficulties to the national cause, 
the first English member with whom 
Parnell and I went to take counsel was 
Charles Dilke. As every one knows on 
both sides of the Atlantic who knows 
anything about England’s public men, 
the career of Dilke was seriously marred 
for a long time by a certain scandal 
which came upon him, and which, as the 


The Paws black 
erful jewels she wore: 
and the two lesser Stars; all of which are known also as the 
Cullinan diamonds. 
516% carats. 
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own made even more -esplendent the won- 
the two greater Stars of Africa 


The largest of these stones weighs 


general public would have it, he had 
brought upon himself. It brought him, 
however, into a court of law, but even 
the verdict of the court did not make 
him out more open to public reprobation 
than many other of his contemporaries 
in the social and political world. As re- 
gards the integrity of his public life, 
there was nothing that even his most 
prejudiced political opponent could say. 
My London home was for some years in 
the same quarter of the great capital as 
that in which Dilke had his residence, 
and I was a frequent visitor at his house 
during the lifetime of his second wife, 
the authoress of “Claud Lorrain, Sa vie 
et ses CEuvres” and “The. Shrine of 
Death.” I-had not seen much of Charles 
Dilke for some time past, but I can never 
think of him otherwise than as a friend 
and as a great political figure. He had 


been a great traveler in his time, and he 
was.well acquainted with the history of 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


most countries. 


Indeed, it would not be 
too much to say that there were few 
countries on the globe’s surface with 
which he had not some personal ac- 


quaintance. He had always been very 
close in his attendance at the House of 
Commons. whenever he was in England. 
Charles Dilke had indeed many occupa- 
tions. He was a barrister of the Middle 
Temple; he was an author of many 
books, chiefly on historical and political 
subjects; he was chairman of a com- 
mission for negotiations with France, 
and was chairman of a commission for 
considering the question of the housing 
of the working classes, besides being 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Local Government 
Board, these two being very important 
Government offices. It was often a per- 
fect wonder to me how he contrived to 
perform all the functions of these offices 
and to combine them with the various 


other duties which he was ever ready to 
undertake, with the object of lending his 
help to all manner of public undertak- 
ings. Dilke was never a great orator in 
the more exalted sense of the word. He 
was a thoroly effective speaker, and 
could argue out, expound and illustrate 
effectively and also concisely any subject, 
however difficult, which he felt himself 
compelled to deal with, but with the mere 
graces and flowers and the passionate 
outbursts of oratory he never appeared to 
concern himself much. He had a distinct 
sense of humor, and was often very tell- 
ing in his satirical passages. Sir Charles 
Dilke was the grandson of the man bear- 
ing the same name and title and who was 
the founder of the weekly literary and 
critical journal so influential and indeed 
so famous among authors and critics for 
many years, and I hope and believe hold- 
ing its high position still. Of course, I 
need hardly say that the journal on whose 
fame the late Charles Dilke has an an- 
cestral claim is The Atheneum. 

The coronation of King George seems 
likely in itself to leave a distinct impres- 
sion on the history of this year. I see 
noticed in the London newspapers of this 
day, as the most interesting statement 
yet made in reference to the foreign 
guests to attend the coronation of King 
George in the month of June, the state- 
ment that Admiral Togo, the hero of 
Tsushima, and General Nogi, the captor 


-of Port Arthur, are to accompany the 


Japanese mission. Then there are an- 
nouncements made of a very different 
order from anything associated with war 
by sea or land, artistic schemes for the 
foundation of a national theater for 
Shakespeare in London. A project of 
this latter order would assuredly receive 
most sincere and genial encouragement 
from visitors and readers belonging to 
the United States, and if the reign of 
King George V could be further marked 
by a memorable event, I think the sov- 
ereign might be pleased on hearing that 
the year of his coronation was further 
commemorated by the foundation of a 
national Shakespearean theater in his 
capital. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





International Bad Manners 


BY AN AMERICAN SOJOURNER IN CANADA 


used. 
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{The author of the following article, for good reasons, prefers not to have his name 
We may say, however, that he has teen engaged in distinguished educational work in 


this country, that for many years he has spent his summers in Canada and during the past 


winter has been living in Montreal.—Ep1ror.] 


M* A is the proud possessor of 


an immense landed estate. His 

broad acres touch with a much 
smaller property of Mr. B, who takes a 
pride, quite equal to Mr. A’s, in keeping 
his ancestral homestead for himself and 
for his children’s children. But, one fine 
day, Mr. A publicly announces that he 
is “getting ready to annex” Mr. B’s 
property. Would not all decent-minded 
members of A’s community agree in de- 
nouncing his speech as the bad manners 
of a man whose riches, and social and 
political power, had made him brutally 
blind to the ordinary amenities of polite 
society ? 

In order properly to appraise certain 
recent Congressional utterances upon the 
possible annexation of Canada, let us put 
the shoe on the other foot. Suppose 
that, before the War of 1812, the Pre- 
mier of the English Parliament had an- 
nounced in the course of a debate in the 
Commons (in the hearing of the whole 
world) that Great Britain was “getting 
ready” to reannex the American States. 
Would the fact that the English political 
leader was quite as sincere as his modern 
American counterpart, the Speaker-elect 
of the new House, in thinking only of a 
peaceful annexation, have made our 
forefathers less likely to resent such a 
public announcement as a wanton insult 
to the amour propre of the young repub- 
lic? 

The Bennet resolution, in which the 
President was formally requested and 
authorized to begin negotiations with 
England and Canada for the annexation 
of the Dominion, was, of course, far 
worse than Mr. Clark’s obiter dictum. 
And yet, altho a few of our Canadian 
cousins, and perhaps ‘still more of our 
English uncles, as they read that resolu- 
tion, may have had a passing attack of 
“ghosts” and begun to “see things in the 


night,” the resolution itself has never 
been taken seriously by any well-inform- 
ed person in the United States, least of 
all by its author. 

It is reported that Mr. Bennet in an 
interview insists that his resolution was 
offered in good faith; but if the reporter 
was looking sharply he must have seen a 
twinkle in Mr. Bennet’s eye and a smile 
lurking at the corner of his mouth. The 
gentleman from New York cannot per- 
suade discerning men to believe in his 
sincerity in this matter except at the ex-° 
pense of his own reputation for common 
sense. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in public affairs and is acquainted 
with diplomatic usages. He knows very 
well that his impertinent formal proposal 
that our President should take steps to 
annex our neighbor’s country was in- 
tended for effect outside the Halls of 
Congress; but, in this instance, his 
“County of Buncombe” was not the Sev- 
enteenth Congressional District of New 
York, but the Parliament Buildings in 
Ottawa and at Westminster. 

The Bennet resolution was such a 
breach of international good manners 
that it has made most Canadians laugh at 
him, just as all sensible Americans did— 
altho American laughter was strongly 
tinged with a sense of humiliation that a 
Congressman from the cosmopolitan city 
of New York should have taken such a 
light view of his responsibilities as a 
member of the national legislature. His 
resolution was so absurdly impertinent 
that it has already defeated its own pur- 
pose. Its only effect will be to make it 
impossible for him to be remembered as 
a serious-minded legislator. 

But the other expressions of Congres- 
sional opinion, squinting more or less 
openly to the possibility of reciprocity 
leading to annexation, are far more mis- 
chievous. 
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To men who are used to the ordinary 
courtesies of private life, it passes com- 
prehension that certain of our law-mak- 
ers at Washington have so far forgotten 
the responsibilities attaching to their po- 
sition as to talk about annexing our 
neighbors’ country, and at a time, too, 
when Canada has given no indication 
whatever that she has the slightest in- 
terest in such a chimerical proposition, 
but has shown that she intends to pre- 
serve her present autonomy. 

When, in the face of these facts 
(which are patent to all the world), the 
Speaker-elect of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, in the course of a debate that was 
being listened to by the entire world, an- 
nounced that “we are preparing to an- 
nex Canada”; and when certain Senators 
are reported as endorsing that sentiment 
and as saying that they, too, are in favor 
of annexation, even before Canada has 
even hinted that she might some day 
wish to be annexed—the verdict of the 
great world outside of the United States 
must be that these gentlemen have been 
guilty of a gross breach of international 
good manners. 

In the relations between nations, espe- 
cially when responsible officials are the 
offenders, bad manners have the effect 
of disturbing thoroly friendly inter- 
course, and they add unnecessary ob- 
stacles to the promotion of good feeling 
and the development of commerce, just 
as would be the case in private life. 

The Americans in Canada who know 
the genial gentleman from Missouri do 
not like to be compelled to assure our 
Canadian cousins that Mr. Clark is 
something of a joker, or at least that he 
is a little too much inclined to brag. His 
American admirérs in Canada and else- 
where do not enjoy reading the other- 
wise humorous crumb of comfort which 
the New York Sun throws out to the 
Canadians when it answers them that 
they need not be worried over what 


Champ Clark says upon this subject, be-- 
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cause he will “probably annex Mexico 
next morning!” His bit of “spread- 
eagleism” painfully reminds the judici- 
ous of the well-known European carica- 
ture of the bragging type of American, 
who once boasted that Ais country was 
“so big that it was bounded on the north 
by the aurora borealis, on the south by 
the procession of the equinoxes, on the 
east by the primeval chaos and on the 
west by the day of judgment.” 

Mr. Clark has not added to his well- 
deserved reputation as a wise legislator 
and a political leader by his very super- 
ficial thinking upon the relations between 
reciprocity and annexation, and his still 
more foolish words upon this subject. 
His wild words have simply irritated our 
northern neighbors, and will fill them 
with the groundless suspicions that in 
every move our country makes, in the 
future, looking toward closer and mutu- 
ally beneficial commercial relations with 
Canada, Uncle Sam has the thought of 
annexation in the back of his head. 

To observe the mischievous effect of 
Mr. Clark’s announcement, and of simi- 
lar utterances reported as coming from 
certain well-known Senators, one must 
come up here to Canada, and note the 
impression these utterances have made 
upon thoughtful Canadian patriots, who, 
while many of them would be glad, 
for the mutual advantage of both coun- 
tries, to trade with us upon the basis of 
the pending Reciprocity Agreement, are 
justly proud of the great nation they are 
building up, and who, in the judgment 
of discerning men in both countries, are 
wisely tenacious of their autonomy and 
separate national existence. 

Mr. Clark’s announcement, and the re- 
ported Senatorial utterances along simi- 
lar lines, have scattered all over Canada 
the seed of groundless suspicions of the 
United States, and of Americans gener- 
ally, which it will take many years to 
eradicate. 


MonrTREAL, CANADA. 
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Why Young Men Leave the Farms 


BY TRUMAN S. VANCE 


ACH year, when the Agricultural 
E Department announces a still fur- 
ther increase in the value of farm 
products, the newspapers proclaim a 
sort of harvest festival, in which the 
farmer is the central figure. Bumper 
crops worth eight billions, good prices 
and prosperity are talked of, hats are 
thrown up, there are shoutings and con- 
gratulations, and the farmer has the 
good manners not to mar the festivities 
by any forcible complaint. But he has 
two very real and increasing troubles. 
He can scarcely get the labor to harvest 
those bumper crops and his sons desert 


come back to the country as preachers, 
doctors, school teachers and others to 
affect community life to some extent, to 
reduce the net loss to 55 per cent., or 
about 11,000 each year. The last census 
states that there were, in 1900, 607,000 
native-born Virginians living in other 
States, while the Old Dominion had 
adopted but 132,000 born in other States. 
The net loss of 475,000 falls entirely on 
the country communities, as most of 
those from other States settle in the 
cities, which, in turn, give up but few of 
their population to other States. The 
financial loss of this exodus of nearly 
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LEFT BEHIND. IN THE RACE. 
Joys that grew up with him are now carpenters and artisans in the cities, and their children are getting 
a good education. 


the farm, and in his old age he is over- 
worked and lonely. 

Taking Virginia, which is character- 
istic of other Southern States, and, to 
some degree, of all States having a rural 
population, 60 per cent. of the young 
men leave the farms, most of them be- 
fore they are twenty years old. Of the 
18 per cent. that enter colleges and 
higher preparatory schools, enough 


half a million, most of them wage earn- 
ers, is not less than one hundred millions 
of dollars a yéar to this one State alone. 
And every boy, who cannot be reared 
and educated for less than $2,000, rep- 
resents perhaps the only savings account 
his father ever had. 

Added to this loss of over half the life 
blood of the country is a poverty of the 
blood that is left. While great numbers 
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of young men are left in the country 
that are fully the equals of those that 
leave, they are necessarily under the 
domination of the older generation, 
which in all professions is intensely con- 
servative and hard to induce to try new 
methods. Then, too, a far lesser per- 
centage of farmers’ sons stay in the 
country than of tenants’ and laborers’ 
sons, who are more lacking in education 
and other qualifications for the new type 
of scientific farmer and progressive citi- 
zen. With these conditions prevalent, it 
is not strange that in the country today 
good roads, better schools and churches 
and community life in general suffer the 
blight of a half-settled country. Let us 
see the specific out-croppings of this gen- 
eral condition. 

To begin with, everything in rural life 
seems to conspire to emphasize its hard- 
ships and privations. Several years ago | 
drove by a country schoolhouse on a very 
cold day. Out in the yard two little boys 
ten or twelve years old were cutting some 
snow-covered wood with an ax so dull 
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that it seemed to rebound when it struck 
the wood. Within, the teacher had a 
score of children gathered about the 
stove, a disorganized, ineffective group. 
Seven window panes were broken and 
several of these entirely gone, slates and 
books being used as the most available 
substitutes. Such schools are not entire- 
ly a thing of the past. The old type of 
school superintendent, who too frequent- 
ly pocketed his slim salary as a sort of 
reward for superior discernment, in that 
he had aligned himself with the right 
side in the last political struggle, has given 
place to the better paid and more efficient 
one, but in many districts, trustees of 
the right sort aré absolutely unobtain- 
able. But the point is this: those neglected 
school children will always wrongfully 
charge these privations to country life. 
Some of them are now of college age and 
if any have not given up the strenuous 
pursuit of knowledge by this time, steam- 
heated buildings and a few years of well- 
ordered college life will fix their deter- 
mination to leave the farm. 
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CHAMPION SEED CORN GROWERS. 
These boys hold the championship for Northern and North Central Texas. 


The discomforts of most country 
homes is a matter of constant wonder to 
city people. It must be remembered, 
however, that in the city one buys for 
the sake of the house, the lot being an 
incidental, matter of size and location; 
while in the country one is governed by 
the land, on which he must make his liv- 
ing, and the house is merely incidental. 
Slight as this distinction may seem, it 
has led to a deplorably minimized esti- 
mate of the farmhouse and its comforts. 
People that rebuild on their farms are 
very generally putting in all they can af- 
ford of modern conveniences and com- 
forts; but nine-tenths of the farmers in 
the older settled States live in houses of 
others’ building. 

The second real cause of this cityward 
exodus of country boys is the dearth of 
social life and general absence of com- 
munity spirit. A country doctor, speak- 
ing from an experience of over forty 
vears of practice, once said to me: “Even 
after the war we had spelling bees, sing- 
ing schools and debating clubs all thru 
the country, but I have seen these die out 
one after the other till there is nothing 


for the young people to go to, and I do 
not wonder that they flock to the cities.” 
Of recent years, in the wealthier coun- 
ties, moving picture shows, skating rinks 
and bowling alleys have sprung up in the 
small towns, furnishing entertainment to 


the people living in and near them. We 
should not condemn these, for it is nat- 
ural for them to rush into this social 
vacuum. Let the blame rest on those 
that failed to give the better entertain- 
ment. But, put the blame where you 
will, they have dealt a serious blow in 
the disruption of community life. They 
furnish eritertainment that produces no 
leaders, that makes the country boy turn 
his eyes toward the town for his amuse- 
ments, and, to his mind, forces home the 
contrast between the bareness of country 
life and the superior opportunities of the 
town and city. 

The most potent reason of all, how- 
ever, is purely economic. It is safe to 
say that go per cent. of the fathers in the 
country give their sixteen or seventeen 
year old boys no wages or definite inter- 
est in stock or crop. They no doubt feel 
that they are giving them as much as 
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either would amount to, in board, clothes 
and spending money; but the difference 
is fundamental. A boy of that age 
wants to make a start in life for himself, 
and if it is given him on the farm he is 


content in the feeling that he is earning 


his living, while if it is denied him, he 
very soon goes to the city in search of 
the opportunity he feels that the farm 
would not afford him. And again, the 
farm is charged with what should be 
rightly charged, I believe, to parental 
unwisdom. 

It is true, as is often charged, that 
many leave the farms because of impul- 
sive decisions and hastily drawn conclu- 
sions, but I have learned to rely more 
and more on the correctness of a boy’s 
rough-and-ready reasoning and _ helter- 
skelter deliberations in_matters concern- 
ing his own affairs. {| The country boy 
sees that farming requires an average 
investment of from $2,000 up to $20,000, 
according to the section in which he 
lives, and that the returns, above interest 
on his investment, do not give more than 
farm wages to the owner. So he usually 
concludes that as he has but little, if any, 
money to invest, he will go where wages 
are higher and chances of partnership 
are better than on the farm. Let us see 
how near correct his conclusion is. Farm 
products of 1899 in the United States 
amounted to three billions of dollars, 
and ten and a half millions worked on 
the farms to produce them, or an earn- 
ing of $285 per capita, or $570 for the 
family of six. This represented the 
earnings of two workers and dividends 
on an average investment of $3,000. In 
the Southern States, the annual earnings 
were $354 to each family of six, this be- 
ing for the labor of two members of the 
family and re on an average invest- 
ment of $1,800. | In other words, what 
our country BOy instinctively senses is 
the unwelcome fact that the American 
farmer, with his boy or hired man, by 
working hard all the year, got I9 per 
cent. on his investment of $3,000, and in 
the South 20 per cent. on his smaller in- 
vestment of $1,800. Even the bumper 
crop this year, worth eight billions, will 
net the farmer less than six billions 
when fertilizer, implement and freight 
bills are paid, along with insurance and 
general cost of upkeep of stock, imple- 
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ments and improvements. When we 
deduct 6 per cent. for interest on the 
twenty billions invested, we have an 
average earning of $450, or $900 to the 
family of six in the United States, or 
about $550 per family in the South. This 
would tempt many a young man if the 
investment were not so great. : 

Again, our farmer lad knows in a 
general sort of a way that most country 
boys get on well in the city. Of course, 
some are misled by the ex-country boy 
that comes back to visit his folks, dressed 
in his best clothes, and apparently with 
plenty of spending money, but there are 
saner examples of prosperity he can see 
among city men that were once country 
boys. In Lynchburg, Va., the wealth- 
iest city per capita in the South, 154 of 
the 200 most prominent and wealthiest 
men were once country boys. A similar 
investigation of other cities would con- 
vince us that it would have been a sad 
day for our American cities if all the 
country boys had stayed in the country. 

I know that I have painted a dark 
picture of farm life, unrelieved by any 
mention of the many that live delight- 
fully and to good profit in the coun- 
try, but if their greater earnings were 
taken separately, the picture would be a 
darker one for the remainder of farmer- 
kind. But I am very optimistic of the 
future of farming. That the darkest 
hour is just before dawn is true only in 
the sense that energetic folks are astir 
before daybreak and are calling atten- 
tion to the darkness about them. The 
farming world is being awakened to the 
opportunities of a better day that is 
dawning, not so much by the loud crow- 
ing of the agriculturally wise as by the 
noise of neighbors astir and sawing 
wood. The 5o0-acre, well-tilled farm. 
producing triple the present average 
yields of corn, wheat, hay and cotton, is 
now a scattering actuality. Its prepon- 
derance will mark the zenith- of the 
farmer’s better day, and reduce the city- 
ward tide of young men to a natural 
flow of those needed in the cities. Farms 
of fifty acres instead-of three hundred 
mean six times the number of people in 
a given community, six times as many 
to make possible, even imperative, better 
roads. schools, churches and general 
community life. There will always be 
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large tracts held by those who prefer to 
be land poor. These large holdings, 
with their small returns, will always fa- 
cilitate the acquirement of cheap lands 
by energetic young men, who will con- 
vert them into the small, well tilled 
farms. There is no longer any doubt in 
the minds of those that know that inten- 
sive farming is the most profitable, or 
that it brings about a co-operation im- 
possible in sparsely settled communities. 
its most important bearing, however, on 
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try communities, where bad roads make 
consolidated schools impossible, the little 
one-room school has a teacher paid 
enough salary to attend Institutes and 
Summer Normal Schools. So, while 
better management is obviating many of 
the hardships the children formerly en- 
dured, an up to date teacher is interest- 
ing them in the beauties of nature 
around them. Not long ago, at a county 
institute, I heard a teacher of a little 
mountain school tell of. a wonderful na- 














A CORN FIELD OF THE OLD REGIME. 
The yield is about twenty bushels per acre where corn is cultivated by the old system. 


the young man problem is that it re- 
quires the minimum investment of 
money and the maximum of energy, 
which every young man should desire. 
The real problem is convincing the farm- 
ing public that these things are so. I 
base my confident hopes of the future of 
farming on the progress that is being 
made in this direction. 

First of all, the mental attitude to- 
ward farming is undergoing a steady 
change. Even in many backward coun- 


ture study work her children were do- 
ing. They gathered autumn leaves and 
watched for the first budding trees and 
earliest flowers; they kept the moon in 
the strict path of duty and punctuality 
by the closest reports on her uprisings 


and downsittings. I know what this 
means to a child; for thirty years ago 
my mother, who hid studied under 
Agassiz, used to talk to me of flowers 
and rocks, of birds and trees and in- 
sects, and today I cannot tear myself 
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away from country work. When pro- 
gressive country schools become the 
rule in$tead of the exception, and the 
text books teil more the stories of coun- 
try life and deal with its problems, early 
impressions will be favorable to country 
life and not the first steps in eventual 
alienation. The agricultural high school, 
if kept practical, will do much by garden 
plots and other work to further the agri- 
cultural trend in the minds of boys and 
girls. Some day soon there will be in- 
augurated a Village Plat System, in 
which each boy willing to work will cul- 
tivate a small plot in vegetables or some 
crop, to the end that the curse of summer 
idleness in villages may be lessened and 
the boys’ thoughts given a practical and 
profitable turn toward agriculture. Older 
boys should be taken to a farm camp, 
where each will devote the forenoon to 
the cultivation of his own farm of two 
acres, and thereby earn his summer’s 
outing. The Farmers’ Co-operative 
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Demonstration Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
have this year forty thousand boys in the 
South each raising an acre of corn or 
cotton on the scientific principles it is 
teaching the farmers. A Y. M. C. A. 
county secretary last year had two hun- 
dred and fifty farmer boys in one county 
in Michigan raising seed corn for a big 
contest in the fall. And so it, goes. 
When once one gets in the current of 
things, from every direction comes news 
of influences at work to win young peo- 
ple to the farm. The National and State: 
Departments of Agriculture could 
spread the information and inspiration 
to the farmers and their children much 
faster than any other agency if they 
would furnish the country papers with 
the best of their bulletins and other at- 
tractively put information in “plate” or 
stereotyped form. Not one family in a 
hundred reads their really excellent 
Farmers’ Bulletins, but one in two reads 














A CORN FIELD: 
This boy has cultivated his field himself, and has raised nearly a hundred bushels on 
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one acre. 
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some country paper, 
and little stories of 
successful farmers, 
of helpful movements 
and plans for country 
houses would reach 
practically every one 
thru the country pa- 
pers, and cost the 
Government no more 
than to print certain 
ponderous volumes 
that no one but the 





the direction of local young 
men, who form a sort of 
holding company for inter- 
denominational and general 
community interests. But 














proofreader thinks of 
reading. 

Against that day of the fifty acre 
farm, when farmers will live within hail- 
ing distance of each other and good 
roads will make every part of the com- 
munity accessible during the dull winter 
months, there is much of social and reli- 
gious regeneration to be brought about. 
That ubiquitous organization, the Y. M. 
C. A., has entered the field, and after 
fifteen years of struggle for a footing, 
the Country Life Commission highly 
commends its work. In fifty counties in 
nineteen States and provinces county 
secretaries are gathering little groups of 
country and village young men and boys 
together for everything from Bible study 
to amateur theatricals. The singing 
schools and debating clubs of former 
days, baseball, banquets or Bible study 
are all religious work to these young 
apostles of the religion of uplift. It is 
all done thru a system of local leader- 
ship. Country doctors, bankers and 
farmers give practical talks, socials and 
revivals are held, exhibits at country 
fairs and athletic meets, all are under 
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the difficulties are great. I doubt. ex- 
ceedingly if any but country boys 
would regard as possible many of the 
things they do. Recently a little group 
of these young people essayed to give 
a clean little entertainment. There were 
but two buildings in the community 
of a public nature, the schoolhouse, 
which was divided ifto two rooms, 
16x20 feet each, and the church, 
which was not to be thought of. (Oh, 
that the country church, often the only 
building large enough to be a community 
center, would be dedicated to the whole 
service of God and not to only that nar- 
row bit of it that priestcraft has im- 
posed on us as the whole of it.) The 
play was finally given in the schoolhouse. 
The partition between the rooms was 
sawed around, hung. on hinges and 
swung up to the ceiling of one room, 
and seventy people were seated and as 
many more stood inside the building or 
outside to see the outcome of the first 
bit of community effort in recent years. 

There is need of but small equipment 
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in this rural work. I know of a little 
building 10 by 14 feet in which a group 
of fourteen held their debates, had their 
reading and social room, and met for 
weekly Bible class. While only 2 per 
cent. of the counties in the United States 
have this work, the number is doubling 
_ every three years and increasing greatly 
in effectiveness. The principle of getting 
the people of each community under their 
own problems, yet having one or more 
paid men in each county to discover and 
train the local leaders, is undoubtedly the 
right one. Their work of getting the 
names of thousands ‘that leave the coun- 
try and having them looked up and won 
by the churches and associations in the 
cities brings help and friends to them 
just at the time they most need them. 
If these conquering country boys are 
to become, many of them, the prom- 
inent men of the cities, we certainly can- 
not afford to lose any of them in the 
maze of the city’s allurements. 

But however much we may value the 
social and religious uplift, we cannot but 
acknowledge the fundamental impor- 
tance of economic betterment in the solu- 
It is of 


tion of the farm life problem. 
little use to talk to a man of beiter 
churches or more frequent services, or to 
ask him to subscribe or vote to tax him- 
self for better roads or schools if he is 
not making enough on his farm to more 


than keep body and soul together. For 
all the higher things of life there is need- 
ed a basis of reasonable material pros- 
perity. 

Brightest of all agricultural prospects 
is the fact that farmers are beginning to 
scrutinize present day methods in the 
light of certain economic principles in- 
volved. A man’s earnings on farm, as 
well as in factory, are fixed largely by 
the energy he employs, and a man can no 
more afford to furnish all the energy on 
the farm than in the factory. The man 
with the hoe can no more compete with 
the man that has a two-horse team than 
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can the hand weaver with the man that 
attends ten automatic power looms. Yet 
it is from attempts to do this very thing 
that present low averages of farm ‘earn- 
ings, and labor troubles, too, arise. In 
North Dakota, where each farm worker 
has five and a half head of stock, farm 
earnings averaged in 1900 $755.63, and 
in Alabama, where each has three-fifths 
of one head, the earnings are but 
$143.98, and thruout the South $177. 
Thus we see that one cannot afford to 
hire farm help at even the low average 
of $200 a year in the South unless he 
does better than average farming. In 
much of Virginia and such parts of the 
South as I have visited, most of the 
farmingis absolutely uneconomic. All thru 
the tobacco sections, and the cotton coun- 
try to a slightly less degree, the prevalent 
custom is to clear up from 3 to 7 acres 
of woods by hardest toil; plant in tobacco 
or cotton for several years, and then in 
corn until the land is worn out and left 
to grow up in old field pines. Thus when 
roots are scarcely gone and long before 
the stumps have rotted, the field is aban- 
doned. The farmer has never known 
what it is to cultivate that land free of 
stumps and roots, and as he toiled and 
struggled along he worked twice as hard 
and accomplished one-fourth as much as 
a bettér farmer would have done by hold- 
ing it under improvement till stumps 
were gone and labor-saving machinery 
could be used. 

The man that puts his son or his hired 
man on a riding cultivator behind a brisk 
double team can usually keep them both 
and use them to profit. And, as farm- 


ers grasp the idea of intensive farming 


and its opportunities, they will divide 
their farms with their boys or sell part on 
easy terms. Some will take up the cheap 
but productive lands of the South, where 
the pine woods, that twenty years ago 
drove Southerners to the more easily 
conquered lands of the West, now stand 
ready to pay for the land they shade. 


Warrenton, VA. 





“Ethical” 


Medicines 


BY J. BISHOP TINGLE, Ph.D. 


[The autbor of the article is Professor of Chemistry in McMaster University, Toronto, 
and has had exceptional opportunities to gain the facts on this very important subject.— 


Eprtor.] 


T has frequently been stated that we 

| are a “pill-eating nation,” and the 

accusation appears to be justified by 

the prosperous condition of the enor- 

mous number of drug stores in our cities 
and towns. 

The various medicaments used by the 
public are divisible into four classes. In 
the first are included the “official” reme- 
dies, which are described in the “Phar- 
macopeia of the United States.” A 
knowledge of the nature of these sub- 
stances is open to all who care to consult 
the volume in question, which is revised, 
under Government auspices, every ten 
years. The book includes not only a de- 
scription of various materials, but also 
specifications and tests for their purity 
and strength. It may be added that the 


inclusion of a substance in the “Pharma-- 


copeia” is no criterion of its medicinal 


worth; some of the preparations in its 


list have little or no value. Nevertheless, 
the purchaser of an “official” medicine 
at least knows for what he is paying. 

In the second class are comprised the 
remedies mentioned in the “National 
Formulary,” which consists of a collec- 
tion of materials selected by the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. Of 
these medicines it may be stated that 
many are good, many are useless and the 
remainder are of uncertain value. 

The “patent” or “proprietary” medi- 
cines, constitute the third class, and, 
needless to say, they are largely adver- 
tised and sold directly to the general 
public. They are not patented in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but the 
names under which they are vended are 
usually copyrighted. Until recently there 
was no check on the composition of these 
mixtures and the unfortunate people 
who used them might easily become the 
victims of the alcohol, morphine or co- 
caine habits. The provisions of the 
Pure Food Law now compel the owners 
to state, on each package, the nature and 
quantity of any of these drugs which 


may be present, so that the user, if he 
suffers, does so with his eyes open. 

Of patent medicines it is safe to say 
that a few are useful in certain cases, 
most of them are entirely without medic- 
inal value, and some are decidedly harm- 
ful. All of them are enormously expen- 
sive to the purchaser, and no single one 
contains anything that is not well known 
to the competent medical practitioner. 

In connection with this matter of cost 
the writer had a significant experience 
some little time ago. A well known firm 
in Chicago made a wide distribution, to 
private houses, of boxes containing speci- 
mens of its various remedies, internal 
and external, liquids and solids. A cir- 
cular, which accompanied the box, stated 
that the regular price was $10, but as a 
special means of introducing the goods 
the price, on this occasion, was reduced 
to $5. One of the boxes, absolutely un- 
damaged, was returned to the firm, but, 
after examination, was refused accept- 
ance on the ground that, to the makers, 
it was not worth the express charge of 
50 cents! A manufacturing price of 
less than 50 cents and a “reduced” sell- 
ing price of $5 appears to leave a com- 
fortable margin for profit and adver- 
tising charges! 

It may not be superfluous to add that 
any chemist of reasonable ability can 
easily analyze any of these patent medi- 
cines, in spite of the hoary legend that 
“organic mixtures defy analysis.” 

The fourth class of medicines com- 
prises the “ethical” preparations. These 
substances are made under a varying de- 
gree of secrecy and are owned by the 
producing firms. In order to be “ethical” 
a substance must be advertised only in 
the medical journals, many of which are 
owned by the proprietors of the remedies 
in question ! 

Under these circumstances it is easy to 
understand how the most extravagant 
claims have been made, especially for 
some of the new artificial, synthetic 
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medicines. Often these claims are sup- 
ported by statements of. well-known 
German and French physicians, notwith- 
standing the fact that further investiga- 
tion frequently shows the materials in 
question to have little or no therapeutic 
value. Indeed, at the present time, it 
may be stated with confidence that the 
standard of responsibility in such mat- 
ters is far higher among reputable 
American physicians than among their 
European colleagues. | 

In order that the medical practitioner 
might be furnished with reliable infor- 
mation regarding these ethical remedies, 
the “Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry” was organized in 1905; its mem- 
bership includes representatives of many 
‘ of the leading medical schools and also 
some of the most eminent chemists in the 
country. 

The results of the investigations of 
the council have been issued at intervals, 
in book form, under the title “New and 
Non-Official Remedies,” and a report of 
its work has been published recently by 
Prof. J. H. Long, one of the members. 
On his. report this article is largely based. 

Space is not available for even a 


superficial review of the work of the 


council, but a brief account of two or 
three of its experiences may be interest- 
ing. One of the earliest subjects of its 
investigations was “headache cures.” 
Many of these were found to contain 
large quantities of acetanilide; they 
were, of course, vended at prices enor- 
mously above their real market value, 
and were often paraded as being new 
and valuable synthetic discoveries. In 
some cases the advertisements contained 
warnings against the danger of acetani- 
lide! 

The preparations of lecithin, which 
have been lauded so highly, are not 
fraudulent, but, in the quantities used 
medicinally, they have no value as nerve 
or tissue builders, nor as stimulants in 
nutrition. An egg or two would un- 
doubtedly be of greater value to the pa- 
tient than several dollars’ worth of leci- 
thin. Similar considerations apply to 
predigested foods and malt extracts. 

Cod liver oil enjoys a great reputation 
in cases of consumption and of malnu- 
trition, tho probably its value is no 
greater than that of many other oils. An 
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objection to its use is its unpleasant taste 
and odor, and consequently many mix- 
tures of it with, other substances have 
been marketed under the term “emul- 
sion.” One of the latest preparations to 
be placed on sale is “metabolized cod liver 
oil.” The term “metabolism” is techni- 
cally applied to the series of changes 
which food undergoes during its passage 
thru the body; therefore, if the oil were 
really “metabolized,” it would necessarily 
have no food value, because it would be 
converted into carbon dioxide and water ; 
in other words, a glass of plain soda 
water would actually represent metabol- 
ized oil! 

As the result of the council’s investiga- 
tion and of a conference with the manu- 
facturers of the oil, the following facts 
were established. The metabolized oil 
was prepared by mixing cod liver oil 
with a large quantity of water, to which 
was added hydrochloric acid, pepsin, 
sodium carbonate (washing soda) and 
finely divided pancreas. After being 
stirred for some time the mixture was 
filtered, the clear liquid colored and fla- 
vored with sherry wine, then bottled and 
sold. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the absur- 
dity of this process from a chemical 
standpoint. Pepsin, the chief ferment of 
the stomach, acts only in an acid medi- 
um, and, in any case, has no action on 
fats or oils. The ferment of the pan- 
creas does decompose fats under certain 
conditions (which were not realized in 
the case in question) and acts only in an 
alkaline medium. Hydrochloric acid and 
washing soda neutralize each other and 
form salt. Consequently, under the con- 
ditions mentioned, there was nothing for 
the pepsin to do, and it could not act 
unless the acid were in excess. The 
pancreas could not act unless the car- 
bonite were in excess! Finally, the 
filtration removed both. of these mate- 
rials and also practically all of the oil; 
consequently the “metabolized oil” con- 
sisted only of highly diluted sherry, to- 
gether with salt and a little hydrochloric 
acid or washing soda, as the case might 

e! 

As a final example may be mentioned 
an “intercellular ferment,” which has 
also been largely sold to physicians, for 
use in cases of tuberculosis, diabetes and 
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malnutrition. It was claimed for this 
substance that it would pass thru the 
stomach, intestines and liver and be car- 
ried by the blood stream to. the remoter 
tissues, where it would oxidize sugars 
with the liberation of heat and mechan- 
ical energy. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
manufacturers never produced the slight- 
est proof that the substance had any of 
the activities or properties claimed for it, 
and examination showed that the “fer- 
ment” consisted of milk curd mixed with 
living and dead bacteria and molds. 

The examples given above will, per- 
haps, serve to indicate how great is the 
debt of the general practitioner—and 
thru him of the public—to the members 
of the council for their lavish and gratui- 
tous expenditure of time, energy and 
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skill in the exposure of these and many 
other frauds, for frauds they are, wheth- 
er they arise from ignorance or from 
deliberate deception on the part of the 
manufacturer. 

Let it be emphasized that the sub- 
stances mentioned above—and also many 
others—are offered, not to an ignorant 
public, but primarily to physicians for 
the use of their patients. Aside from the 
work of the council, what chance has the 
ordinary general practitioner of learning 
the truth about them? Really none at all. 
It is the simple truth, and in no sense a 
reflection on him to say that he lacks the 
knowledge, the training, the time and the 
means for testing the real value of the 
numerous substances which are pressed 
upon his notice by clever salesmen. 


ToroNnTO, CANADA, 


The Well-Ordered Day 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 
How shall the day be ordered? To the sage 


The young man spoke. 


A morning prayer. 


And this was his reply: 


A moment with thy God who sends the dawn 
Up from the east; to thank Him for the care 
That kept thee thru the night; to give thy soul, 
With faith serene, to His complete control ; 
To ask His guidance still along the way. 

So starts the day. 


A busy day. 


Do with a will the task that lies before. 
So much there is for every man ta do, 
And soon the night when man can work no more. 
And none but he to life’s behest is true 
Who works with zeal, and pauses only when 
He stretches forth his hand to help the men 
Who fail or fall beside him on the way. 
So runs the day. 


A merry evening. 


When toil is done, then banished be the care 


That frets the soul. 


With loved ones by the hearth 


The evening hour belongs to joy and mirth; 

To lighter things that make life fresh and fair, 

For honest work has earned its hour of play, 
So ends the day, 


Boston, Mass, 





The Hours and the Man: A March Idyll 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor or “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


we and the world. Our moods are 

wonderfully mated to the hours. 
Any one, in health, goes thru a whole 
gamut of emotions and sentiments be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. No hour calls 
out the whole of a man; it only touches 
him at a single point. It takes twenty- 
four hours to do it, and every one with 
its own special demands and forces. Nor 
does any single day do it; nor any week, 
. nor any month, for it takes a whole year 
to bring to a human being some degree 
of roundness in his joys, his wishes and 
his aspirations. 

But no year does it, for each year 
finds a new sort of man, and it leaves 
him with new intentions and capacities. 
Are we sure that even one life will do it? 
I do not believe it; and I have so much 
faith in the Infinite Purpose that I feel 


|" is curious how we are fitted together, 


sure human beings are not mere experi- 
ments, to be half finished and tossed 


aside. I believe God will somehow per- 
fect Emerson; somehow, in one of those 
long days that takes in a million of our 
sun-made days. After all, what is a day, 
and what is an hour? Surely not the 
little snips of time that are counted by 
our solar system. 

Morning cannot begin too quick for 
me. It is always delicious at daybreak 
in the country. Then, for the most part, 
it is cool and sweet with roses, and bal- 
sam from the pines, and just now with 
orange blossoms. What waves of fra- 
grance roll thru the groves! Now I un- 
derstand what the small winds that puff 


around our gardens are for—to pick up. 


bouquets of sweet odors and distribute 
them to those who sleep or who work; to 
toss them into our windows all night— 
ozone, fresh brewed; that is, however, 
only as we ourselves co-operate. There 
are those who are so interpermeated with 
noxious odors that even the orange 
flower can make no impression on them; 
but for the most of us, to bathe in morn- 
ing fragrance, and to let the bird notes 
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create harmony in our souls, that begins 
the true work of the day. 

One of the earlier callers, always in 
the morning, is the mourning dove. The 
call comes from a roost at the corner of 
the lake, in an orange grove. It is not 
quite cheerful, and yet not a sad cry. | 
think that the first aim of all bird songs 
has been to be heard, a matter of inter- 
communication. Music is an after- 
thought. The robin’s note at daybreak 
is a “good morning” to any other robin 
toward the sleepy west. The mourning 
dove calls to some other family a mile 
away; after that comes the softening of 
the notes, the turning them under at the 
colons and semicolons. I remember also 
that human folk began with poetry, and 
invented prose at a much later period. 

Bob White comes next. It is now the 
closed season, and the tourists can no 
longer hunt these beautiful creatures out 
of their hiding places. Bob certainly 
knows that he can at least be cheerful 
without danger. So he comes into my 
yard, and lets me know of his presence 
with a “White! White! Bob White!” 
To be sure, my beautiful fellow; bring 
vour family all together here, and eat 
with my chickens. I despise a mere 
hunter, a killer, a sports-man. In all this 
beautiful world he sees only something 
to shoot, only also something to eat. He 
slies himself about my fences, and shoots 
over or across what his dogs have flushed. 
And those dogs! There is not a trace in 
them of that to-be-hoped-for human, 
that truth and honor that belongs to a 
collie. They are beasts, and I have no 
heart for either them or their master. 
Only here in my fort, and in the yards 
and gardens about me, Bob comes, lifting 
his beautiful head and moving his grace- 
ful breast without fear. There is not a 
better friend of the farmer in the world. 
He does not touch our vegetables or our 
grains, but he will eat.even potato bugs. 

The mockingbird is just now mating, 
and J have heard his wonderful songs 
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trilling and ringing and echoing all thru 
the peach garden. His love songs are 
mostly sung in the morning. He is not 
the very earliest, altho he often blabs a 
bit of Bobby Burns in the middle of the 
night, much as his cousin the catbird 
does in New York State. It is good 
dreams he has, for his night whistles are 
soft and conversational. His matin 
songs, however, are sufficiently saucy and 
full of pertness. I have one at the back 
door that comes down when he sees me, 
lights on a plum tree, and takes a bit of 
apple or a mulberry from my fingers. 
He looks me straight in the eye, without 
a quiver. He is not afraid of the right 
sort of person at all, but evidently has 
his own opinions as to different people. 
He does not know that his confidence is 
making character for me, but that is the 
best part of it, and it is the best part of 
everything that goes on about us. 

To be sure! It is already daylight. 
and the Orpingtons, behind the barn, and 
the Rhode Island Reds, are talking about 
eggs, and are boasting of what they in- 
tend to do. If you want hens to lay 
abundantly, go to them occasionally and 
talk with them. They care as much for 
friendship as for food. I will let no one 
scare my friends in feathers. Give them 
names. See how “Whitey” will look 
sidewise at you, taking a few steps with 
yours ; cocking her head and then softly 
answering your coo-coo—teaching you 
the Gallic tongue, which for all practical 
purposes is just as good as the Greek. | 
wish to converse with wise hens rather 
than with fools in borrowed feathers. 

I am full of new-brewed life; but 
somehow it seems to me the world itself 
is also made over each night, and in the 
morning I breathe a more invigorating 
ozone. What a wonderful world it is. 
Sleep does what drugs cannot do, nor 
any magical skill of the medical profes- 
sion. If one will live decently he shall 
sleep soundly, and then he shall be glad- 
ful at eighty. Come into my orchard 
with me and we will prune the super- 
abundant boyhood of our young fruit 
trees. Peaches are already in bloom, and 
I note that the pink petals set around the 
stamens have a mission for us quite as 
good as the fruit itself. The boys are 
starting from the barn, to drive thru the 
pastures down to the Neighborhood 
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Lakes, where the range cattle spend the 
night. They will come back by and by 
with a load of manure, to feed our sweet 
potato land. Felix shouts, “The top of 
the morning to you, father” ; and I, to be 
sure, wish them the sweetness of the dar 
in all its moods. 

Be sympathetic with the young life 
about you; of that make sure. The birds 
do better than we, for one of the pair 
does the singing while the other is build- 
ing. I believe that the secret which 
drives a large part of our boys from the 
farm is the desire to be gentlemen. This 
is a legitimate wish, and there is real 
achievement when, as a dry goods clerk, 
one of them stands behind the counter of 
shoes or blankets and politely waits on 
every customer. The real clerk has edu- 
cated himself on a line of inherent worth. 
He has learned self-control in speech, 
and the grace of language. It will not 
do to sneer at the clerk. But these boy 
brothers of mine, they shall never need 
to become clerks. I will see to that. We 
will not leave out the song, neither will 
we leave out the fun. 

I really do not think there is any other 
complete ration for making a successful 
farmer but fun. If you cannot get fun 
out of your work you will not love work, 
and you will not do enough work to win 
the day. Money cannot take the place of 
joy, and it cannot give the necessary de- 
light. Fun must be located squarely in 
the doing, in the getting something done. 
| watched Prof. L. H. Bailey one day, 
while he was lecturing, and he said, “I’d 
do it anyway for the pleasure of it.” 
Of our best workers you will find that 
they are tough to endure because they 
get the fun of it. What our schoolboys 
are left to get from a ball game I will 
try to inject into our daily life. They 
should grow up to know that there is fun 
in creating something new, and there is 
fun also in making folks happy. That 
was what Paul meant when he said “Re- 
joice, and again I say rejoice.” 

The sun rises, a clean crimson ball; 
over an orange grove, only nearer, there 
is a canopy made of huge pines. It isa . 
grand sight, as it rises thru the branches, 
and—but look to the west! Over the 
lake the morning mist is broken into 
millions of prisms and there are every- 
where bits of rainbows, flitting and 
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breaking, or blushing on the cheek of a 
mist cloud. Gladys has taken her oars, 
and crossed the lake to find us. It is a 
welcome change from housework, this 
half hour rowing thru the rainbows. She 
calls to us that breakfast is ready. This 
is the most perfect hour of the day. 

Or is that most perfect when at twelve 
o’clock the horse goes into her stall to 
dine, after turning the furrows for the 


planters, and the laughing workers gently - 


rub her down, themselves washing at the 
pump and gathering at the dinner table? 
Now the outer world knows that it also 
must meet and mate with the inner world, 
and the mother soul becomes dominant. 
I think I know why Theodore Parker, 
when he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
used to say,-“Our Father which art in 
heaven—yes and our Mother too.” The 
masculine without the feminine will for- 
ever remain imperfect. Yes, little moth- 
ers, everywhere, it is true that we need 
you. We need more of the smoothing 
irons; the plow and pitchfork cannot do 
it all. 

After dinner the boys fling themselves 
down under the mulberry trees; eating 
from the overhanging limbs, or talking 
of their plans, with occasionally a banter- 
ing joke. The sun at noon is not the 
same sun that rises under the pines in the 
morning, nor are we at all the same be- 
ings that faced the morn full-fronted. 
As for myself, I go.to my veranda; not 
a pinched affair, but ten feet wide and 
reaching half-way around the house. My 
collies stretch out at my feet, and looking 
up lovingly seem to say, “It is all the 
same to the whole of us, we need sleep.” 
Dear Walter Scott and dear John 
srown! I love you because dogs loved 
you. I cannot trust one whom the collies 
distrust. 

Yes, we all need rest, and we are all 
taking it. I do not find it in the Ten 
Commandments that we shall rest at 
noon, or after our meals; all the same it 
is alaw of Nature. Nothing is made by 
too much driving, and you cannot well 
do two things at the same time. Our 
Anglo-Saxon stock runs too fast and 
jumps too far. We overlook the every- 
day peace and the comfort of little 
things. I am learning a good deal from 
the darkies hereabouts. Their philos- 
ophy of life is not so very far from being 
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correct. Enough is enough; that is good 
Bible doctrine. It is rest that is sacred— 
not the day; for it is rest that gives us 
life. No matter how well we may have 
been created; it is the recreation that we 
must look out for. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon 
the mood of the day is once more 
changed. The heat moderates, and the 
social hour begins. This is the time for 
exchanging calls, a curious kind of swap- 
ping—and whether it is conventional or 
not, 1 think it a part of Nature. The 
labor sentiment goes out of the atmos- 
phere, and the strolling sentiment takes 
its place and rules from now till sunset. 
Mr. and Mrs. Budgen, a happy old 
couple, have hitched at the gate; and at 
the same moment it happens that thru the 
orange grove are strolling the Jacksons. 
We shall throw aside digging with mind 
or with body, and exchange the thoughts 
and feelings of the day. A bit of gossip, 
the earliest of all newspapers, will be 
welcome, and we shall sympathize more 
or less with all the troubles of our neigh- 
bors. 

The sun rays are growing steadily lon- 
ger, and each hour softens the heat. It 
is delicious to take in big drafts that 
come in over the lake. We get into big 
veranda chairs, and why not, why shall 
we not enjoy ourselves? The ducks on 
the lake begin the afternoon, games, and 
the mockingbirds whistle every imagin- 
able jumble of tunes. The cardinal bird 
flashes thru the pines with his brilliant 
scarlet; then sits on a handy limb, to 
rival the red-winged blackbird’s silvery 
chorus. 

At five o’clock I am still on my ver- 
anda with my coat off, and taking notes 
for THr INDEPENDENT. By good rights 


_ perhaps I shouid be watching the snow- 


flakes, as they come scuttling down thru 
the frosted air. But not one have I seen 
all winter, nor have I heard the cry of 
the coasters, rushing down the hill 
Three times the frost came, just enough 
to whiten the brown lush of the mead- 
ows; but the oranges hung unharmed, 
and the roses smiled at sunrise. So De- 
cember went with chill enough for the 
fireplace at night; but January was more 
gentle than a Northern June, while Feb- 
ruary was undemonstrative, as so small a 
menth should be. 
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The sun has nearly finished its work. 
It throws a crimson kiss to me across 
Lake Lucy; wonderful fingers of glory 
that touch the shore not far from my 
feet. Two of my boys are out there in 
a boat, and the blazon of Nature’s love 
illuminates them like angels. God help 
you, boys, to see and hear some of the 
beautiful things there are in this world. 
God keep you from the grumbling and 
the growling, and from that sightseeing 
which finds only the troublesome and the 
mean. ‘Take my word for it that God 
has never pronounced the world sinful 
nor the love of it sinful, and you need 
not do so ahead of the Allseeing. 

Some one, since I wrote a previous 
idyll, sent me a circular absolutely dem- 
onstrating the non-existence of a God. 
Oh, well; I do not care; because if it 
were a demonstration I should know bet- 
ter. Such things never bother me. lL 
just follow my instincts. Somewhere back 
of logic lies love; and where there is the 
boy there must also be the Father. If 
ever there was a fine thing said it was by 
the beautiful Jesus, “I and the Father 
are one.” If you put out Him you put 
out yourself. 

Night in the Florida orange openings 
is an affair almost altogether private. 
The heavens are lit up for us alone. 
Somewhere there may be other moons 
and moonlit valleys where thousands par- 
ticipate, but here it is our own lake and 
our Own pine grove, and our orange or- 
chard, and around it all and over it all 
the night canopy is also our own. Why 
not? There are but five or ten to the 
square mile, and we soon get the Cracker 
spirit of commonalty. New York City is a 
huge ant nest, where every one gets but 
a bite of things earthly or heavenly. All 
struggle; some starve. As for the moon 
and the stars there is only a glimpse 
apiece, but the sun scorches all alike, 
while smoke and evil odors are enough 
for every one. 

Our night is a moving show, where 
worlds are on exhibition, and where the 
moon has no finer purpose than to light 
lus, as on horseback we follow the trails 
thru the forest. This grand exhibition 
of the all-wrapping Infinite compels us 
to high thoughts and hopes that make 
us tremble. Near and friendly, the stars 
repeat themselves in the lake while we 
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between the two empyreans sing, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” I have no complaints to 
make of the world. I am not praying 
for a celestial city. I do not desire any- 
thing of the kind. When I move on | 
only wish to have my capacity enlarged 
for apprehending enlarged environment. 

A ridiculous thing is our going to bed. 
There is so much expense and fuss about 
it, before we lie down to coax sweet un- 
unconsciousness; that marvelous state 
where “Sleep, death’s twin brother, times 
my breath.” It is a wonderful world, 
where wonderful things are done, and 
nobody knows much how it. comes about. 
Only this—we are living double lives all 
of us; and both are real. Claverhouse 
could devise no torture for the Cove- 
nanters like keeping them awake. Dream- 
land shuts us away from much of the 
beautiful, but it gives full compensation. 
It gives poetry to the prosaic, and joy to 
the troubled. There is no art compared 
with its music, and there are no friend- 
ships like those in our dream hours. 

Only it is this, that in going to bed we 
are too much trouble to ourselves ; and is 
it not so at all times? And from what | 
hear we intend to be a great bother to 
the angels by and by. Why should we 
not sleep as the soldiers sleep, or at least 
out of doors? It is the house that kills 
ninety per cent. of all that leave us. 
Houses should be only retreats and cov- 
ers from storms. As for winter, which 
lets loose the grippes and catarrhs, and 
beats us to death with zero, I see no way 
but to run for our lives. There is no vir- 
tue in wasting our summers on our win- 
ters; making no gain of vitality. Nature 
sent the robins to teach us-a lesson better 
than Shakespeare. Fly off for Florida, 
or, if easier, for California. 

There are no village clocks hereabouts 
to call out the midnight hour, but being 
made up of habits, I waken at that time. 
Thru the window I see that the fireflies 
are still courting the tree tops, and the 
frogs have a drowsy humdrum about the 
lake. The crickets grind on like belated 
travelers in a city street. Suddenly in 
the oak brush by Lake Emerson, a fox 
snaps thru the silence with a sharp bark. 
My collies stand up warmly to the chal- 
lenge, and warningly. A mockingbird is 
wakened in the persimmon tree; talks to 
himself a moment, and then drops back 
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into the silent world. But man the 
world has absolutely forgotten. I prefer 
sleep because- nothing is quite real, and 
reason at such a time is intrusive. The 
broken facets of a dozen dreams in my 
brain make the world weird. 

Hearing me astir the gentle voice of 
Harry comes thru the sweet pinewood, 
“Are you sleeping, my Father?” And lL 
reply, “All is well, brother mine.” So it is 
that the middle of the night is not empty, 
but is full of love; and the Great Life, he 
is not asleep. I like young life about me, 
and to be one of it. It seems to be part 
of religion, just as looking upward to the 
Father is religion. Life is not long 
enough to be divided between the old and 
the young. Growing old is a careless 
blunder. Live temperately and you may 
live almost as long as you please. 

So has a day gone over me; and each 
of its moods has made a mood of mine. 
There are six of these days in a week, 
and then there is one of rest. Just six 
times as much religion in going into a 
plow field as going into church—altho 
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both may be essential. If you cannot 
hear God where the cotton or the corn 
grows, you cannot hear Him where the 
preacher preaches. Only one thing Na- 
ture detests, and that is idleness. Make 
the best of them and the days will not 
bring out of us nor will they put into us 
too much of the harvest of duty and love 
and honor and temperate self-control. 

And the weeks are at the same work, 
bringing you and me to a state of highest 
efficiency. To save a lout for paradise 
does not seem so great a matter, but to 
turn a lout into a son of God is worth 
the while. The sun may well rise and 
set, the blue canopy of the stars, the 
morning shout for joy if only we may, 
day by day, see Him more clearly “Who 
worketh hitherto,” and who always will 
work. The real ambition of man is to 
so weave the hours into character, and 
the days and the years, that he shall be 
worth the while to the Divine Purposing 
that weaves roses out of common carbon, 
and makes angels of common folk. 


Sorrento, Fra. 


**Forsan et Haec”’ 


BY FLORA WARREN SMITH 


Ort in my schooldays I’ve stumbled o’er many a bit of learning ; 
Slid thru many a weary lesson that now has vanished ; 
Once in a while a phrase, learned long ago, is returning, 
Out of the dusty limbo to which so many are banished ; 
Here is one memory holds, nor would I consent to rob it; 
“Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 


‘Even these woes, perchance”—good old Pius A=neas! 
“Even these woes, some day, will amuse us in the recalling.” 
Today we slip on the ice, and the small boy chortles to see us; 
Tomorrow we’re able to grin at the thought of our own clumsy sprawling ; 
When you are “down and out” say this, tho even you sob it: 
“Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 


Life brings us many a gift, and some are good, and some bad ones; 
Some are bitter as aloes, and some are sweeter than honey ; 
The fault is ours, no less, if we join the plaints of the sad ones. 
Time tells which ills bring us good, and which turn cut to be funny. 
Time has his own little joke. and this of all sting can rob it: 
“Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 


Denver, Con 
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Goldwin Smith’s Reminiscences 


Gotpwtn SmitH had a distinction 
rare with educated Englishmen, and es- 
pecially rare with Englishmen of the 
leisured class. He may be said to have 
been of England, of the United States, 
and of Canada; and in each country 
among admirers of his political ideals, 
and among those who read eagerly 
whatever he wrote without considering 
themselves as of his admirers, there must 
be a feeling of congratulation that there 
has been no long interval between his 
death and the publication of his Remin- 
iscences.* It was 1869 before Goldwin 
Smith left England to make his home 
first at Ithaca, where he was a professor 
at Cornell, and, after 1871, at Toronto, 
where he lived continuously until his 
death in June, 1910. Altho his stay in 
Ithaca did not extend over two years, it 
was, as the Reminiscences show, one of 
the pleasantest of Goldwin Smith’s 
varied experiences; and as his will ade- 
quately proves, he never lost his warm 
interest in Cornell. Nearly half of Gold- 
win Smith’s long, quietly active and emi- 
nently serviceable life was spent in the 
Dominion of Canada.° He was of inde- 
pendent means, without the necessity of 
following any career for a livelihood. 
and altho he associated himself with 
many of the public or semi-public ac- 
tivities of Toronto and of Ontario, and 
was from the first a keenly interested 
onlooker at Canadian politics, few of his 
old neighbors in Toronto are likely to 
claim that he ever became a Canadian 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 
His freedom from the need of identifyinz 
himself with the business or profession- 
al activities of Toronto and thus really 
becoming of the Canadian people, tend- 
ed in some degree to his detachment. He 
was an Englishman to the last, as would 
have been most educated Englishmen 

“Reminiscences. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., Edited 


by Arnold Haultain. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. xv, 477. $3. 


\ 
‘ 


settled in Toronto under conditions like 
those of Goldwin Smith. He looked at 
political life in the Dominion from an 
English standpoint. He was disposed to 
gauge Canadian politics by English 
standards. Hence his disappointment 
with Canadian politics from 1871 to 
1909: and to the last, he seems to have 
been more interested in what was doing 
in England than in the political life of 
the Dominion. 

Many of the men sufficiently famous 
in English political life to have biogra- 
phies written of them were at Eton. It 
is doubtful, however, whether in the 
whole range of English nineteenth cen- 
tury biography there is a better or more 
sympathetic picture of life at the famous 
school—of masters and pupils—than that 
which Goldwin Smith has left us in his 
Reminiscences. Equally interesting are 
the descriptions of life as a student at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; for Goldwin 
Smith’s student days were of the years 
that immediately preceded the reforms 
at Oxford in bringing about which Gold- 
win Smith had a part as assistant secre- 
tary of the Oxford Commission of 1854- 
58. There was much opposition to the 
appointment of the commission, and to 
the reforms it was intended that it should 
make. Gladstone, who was then not vet 
a Liberal, denounced the proposed com- 
mission as an interference with private 
foundations; and there were, as is al- 
ways the case in England when reform 
is proposed, dire forebodings of the ruin 
that was impending for the two old uni- 
versities. But the commissions—one for 
Oxford and one for Cambridge—went 
ahead with their work. And Parliament 
sanctioned the reforms they proposed. 

GoldWin Smith’s connection with this 
Oxford Commission of 1854-58 and the 
acquaintances he had made at Eton and 
Oxford, served to introduce him to pub- 
lic life in England. He could have been 
of the House of Commons. A safe seat 
was put within his reach. He was also 
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admitted to the bar; but he never prac- 
tised for the same reason that he did not 
avail himself of the opportunity of being 
of the House of Commons. His health 
was not equal to the strain of active 
political life or of life at the bar; and the 
only permanent position he held in Eng- 
land was that of Regius Professor of 
History at Oxford. From the end of his 
undergraduate years until he went to 
Cornell in 1869 he was much in contact 
with the statesmen and politicians of the 
mid-Victorian period; and from the 
point of view of English political history 
in the nineteenth century the most valu- 
able chapters in the Reminiscences are 
those which are concerned with the 
Peelite party and with the Manchester 
School of Radicalism. 

Like most Liberals of the Manchester 
school, Goldwin Smith’s sympathies were 
strongly with the North during the 
Civil War. In recalling the division in 
public opinion in England at that time, 
he affirms that the success of American 
democracy had always been a threat’ to 
aristocracy in England. Secession was 
taken to be the death knell of the Amer- 
ican Republic; and “the aristocratic and 
wealthy classes in England, . generally 
exulting in the downfall of democracy, 
at once embraced the side of the South.” 
Goldwin Smith was in Washington dur- 
ing the war; and his contrast of the 
original aim and purpose of the Repub- 
lican party with the mission of the Re- 
publican party of the first decade of the 
twentieth century will be as little appre- 
ciated among Republicans as Canadians 
are likely in general to appreciate his 
characterizations of the politicians who 
have been dominant at Ottawa since 
Confederation in 1867. 

Mr. Haultain, who has edited the 
Reminiscences, apologizes for his foot- 
notes. Footnotes in a book that is sure 
to be widely read in three countries are 
commendable. It would be well if ed- 
itors of English biographies would fol- 
low the same plan. The only trouble 
with Mr. Haultain’s scheme is that it 
was not uniformly and consistently car- 
ried out; for there are many allusions in 
the text to English and Canadian mat- 
ters to which no footnote is appended. 
A fair example of this neglect is the 
caustic reference by Goldwin Smith to 
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the Haman’s Gallows episode in the tar- 
iff history of Canada. The Toronto 
stove manufacturer’s outbreak against 
the United States, at the annual-conven- 
tion of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association in 1907, then secured for 
him a notoriety which by this time must 
have become a little burdensome to him. 
But there is no explanation of it all, and 
for American and English readers a 
footnote here was more necessary than 
at some places where ample notes are 
appended. 
& 
Socialism and Success 

In this case, as in many others, the 
choice of a title was evidently prompted 
by mere love of alliteration; for this 
book* is not an essay on how to achieve 
success thru Socialism; it advances the 
contention that since the individual’s 
chances of advancement and _ success 
under our present system are very slim, 
we should try the Socialist system. The 
book is extremely well written, and in 
spite of a certain monotony very inter- 
esting. The monotony is due to the fact 
that Mr. Ghent formulates the same 
message four times under four different 
forms as befits the four different types 
he addresses: Seekers of Success, Re- 
formers, Retainers, John Smith, work- 
ingman. 

His message can be well summed up 
in the following paragraph: 

“Of the 1,458,244 employees in the United 
States (1908) how many can hope ever to be 
numbered among the 5,767 general officers? 
You are an employee, we shall say; and in mere 
numbers you have about one chance in 252 of 
reaching your goal. No matter how efficient 
you become, no matter what hours you give 
to study and plan and fit yourself for “higher” 
things, it is not likely that the number of gen- 
eral officers will be greatly increased. If you 
and all of your fellows became the executive 
equals of the 5,767 general officers, there would 
still be places for only one in 252 of you. Then, 
too, probably only about one-half of the gen- 
eral staff come up from the ranks; the other 
half coming from the sons and nephews and 
retainers of rich and influential men—and so 
your numerical chances are really not more 
than one in 500. In the meantime the con- 
solidation of large businesses is throwing more 
and more men out of their positions.” 

Reform work, active as it may have 
been, has brought very little relief; 
*SocIALISM AND SwCCcEss, 


saces, By W. J. Ghent. 
pany, $r. 





Some UnInvitep Mes- 
New York: John Lane Com. 









things seem to be getting worse: while 
the increase in wages from 1890 to 1907 
has been 21.2 per cent., the price of food- 
stuffs from June 1, 1901, to December 
II, 1909, has been 23 per cent. Casualties 
among railroad employees have in- 
creased from 1 killed in every 433 and 
1 wounded in every 31 in 1895, to I 
killed in every 393 and 1 wounded in 
every 17 in 1906-1908. 

In thirty years insanity has increased 
300 per cent.; the number of women in 
industry has increased 105 per cent. The 
number of suicides from 1885 to 1903 
has increased more than five times as 
fast as the population. 

The only remedy Mr. Ghent sees for 
all those evils of the present day is 
Socialism. Fraud, graft and oppression 
would disappear from the world for the 
tr Say that they would not benefit any- 
body. 


“We can hardly suppose that under such cir- 
cumstances there will be any production of 
fraudulent commodities for themselves. We 
can hardly suppose that people will deliberate- 
ly set themselves to dangerous tasks when 
those tasks can be made safe, or to « sagree- 
able tasks that can be made agreeabie, or to 
monotonous tasks the monotony of which can 
be relieved. Nor can we suppose that in a 
society where all are useful workers, a social 
stigma will attach to any kind of useful work.” 


If Socialists, however, wish to lead the 
world toward the new system of society 
that will insure every one a just re 
muneration for his services, they must 
avoid certain sins of attitude or language 
from which some members of the Ameri- 
can party have not been exempt: party 
bigotry is one of them. 


“You denounce the jingoism of a nation, b:tt 
you exalt the jingoism of a party and a class. 
You ridicule the sentiment of party ‘regu- 
larity’ when it is held by Republicans and 
Democrats and Prohibiticnists, but you make 
it an ethical standard for Socialists. You 
ridicule the rapt devotion of Mormons and 
Mohammedans and Christians to the literal 
reading of their holy books, and you give 
yourselves with a greater devotion to a be- 
lief in the inerrancy of the words of a German 
prophet whom you sparely, if ever, read.” 


Many American Socialists also evince 
scorn, felt or feigned, for the so-called 
intellectuals. 


_ “You cannot deny that the blessedness of 
ignorance, the contempt of knowledge, has 
been elevated into a doctrine in the Socialist 
movement in America. It is a doctrine which 
at the present time prohably does more harm 
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to the Socialist movement than any other fac- 


tor. It keeps from the ranks thousands of 
able men who might be of inestimable help. 
The communists and Socialists of Europe 
learned better in time. And the result 1s that 
today in Europe intelligent and able men are 
at the head of the Socialist movement.” 


The broad-minded conclusion of the 
book should be heeded by reformers of 
all parties and beliefs: 


“Let us also be tolerant in our own ranks 
of that freedom of thought and of speech 
which we so insistently claim for ourselves 
against the ruling powers. Let us further- 
more be careful about ascribing to capitalism 
such prevailing ethical standards as happen 
not to please us—standards which often have 
a life history contemporaneous with civilized 
man. Let us be equally careful not to as- 
cribe to capitalism vices innate in human na- 
ture and from which mankind has never been 
free. An indictment is pest drawn when 
most exact; and the capitalist system with its 
record of blood and oppression, has enough in 
its history to warrant conviction and the death 
sentence without swelling the indictment with 
unprovable charges.” 


& 
What Diantka Did. By Charlotte Per 
kins Gilman. New York: Charlton 
Company. $1. 


A statistical romance is a contradic- 
tion at the outset. Mrs. Gilman calls 
What Diantha Did a “novel.” It is hard- 
ly that: A “chronicle” would describe it 
more nearly, as it gives the common hap- 
penings from day to day in a life of 
domestic service lived by one young 
woman. She is ambitious, she has exec- 
utive ability of a high order. She de- 
termines to standardize and put on a 
strictly business basis the complicated 
affairs of housekeeping. We have tables 
and accounts, everything standing in the 
dry light of reason and of common 
sense. We feel as we do when moving. 
Our cherished possessions standing on 
the sidewalk waiting for the van—they 
do look so shabby out there in the sun- 
light, tho they were comely and respect- 
able enough in their places in the cur- 
tained rooms behind us! What Diantha 
Did is a sensible book; it gives a new 
and deserved comprehension of the im- 
portance and complexity of housekeep- 
ing. There is an amusing chapter where- 
in Diantha tabulates the services of a 
daughter in her father’s house, of a 
mother’s ability as seamstress. The pages 
bristle with figures. We are almost per- 
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suaded that a cooking trust would re- 
move most of the causes of domestic 
unhappiness.. Not quite. Disagreeable 
things must be done by somebody, and 
peeling potatoes will be no pleasanter 
task in the rear of a municipal cookshop 
than in an ordinary kitchen. Chefs are 
notorious for short tempers, the heat of 
the range gets into their directions to 
their subordinates, and it is ‘extremely 
doubtful whether making a scrubbing 
brush an official implement will smooth 
away all housekeeping difficulties and 
infelicities. It is easy to brush them 
aside in a romance, where all happen- 
ings bend to the will of their author. 
Yet we would not undervalue Mrs. Gil- 
man’s attempt to let some light in upon 
the distracting situation of woman in 
domestic work. It is needed there, if in 
any business in the world. Mrs. Gilman 
would make more converts if she could 
check her tendency to flippant sarcasm, 


which at times conceals her real earnest- ° 


ness and kindness of heart. 


& 


Two Russian Reformers: Ivan Turgenev, 
Leo Tolstoy. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 333 
pp. New York: John Lane Company. 
$3.50. 

Essays on Russian Novelists. By William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25. 


Crime and Punishment. 
evsky. 
Irving. 
35 cents. 

There is little about reform in Mr. 

Lloyd’s book; it would have been diffi- 

cult to convince us that Turgenev was a 

reformer, and Mr. Lloyd gave up the at- 

tempt ; neither does he elucidate wherein 

Tolstoy’s reformism consisted; but in 

both parts. of the book (Turgenev taking 

up two-thirds of it) he gives us a psy- 
chological analysis of the great Russian’s 
work which is subtle and illuminating. 

All of Turgenev’s life was dominated by 

a pessimistic feeling of distrust of him- 

self; the dryness of disillusions, the con- 

crete recognition of imposture and self- 
imposture never allowed him to enjoy 
life frankly. His it was to experience 
every nuance of the promise and despair 
of passion, but somehow he never lost his 
prime freshness of insight. Nobody is 
more delicately and tenderly merciful 


By Fedor Dostoi- 
With an Introductin by Laurence 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


when probing the depths of a troubled 
heart. In none of his works has he tried 
to advance any theories. His weak, ir- 
resolute, highly intellectual men, his 
earnest impassioned women, have no so- 
cial message. In his private life Turge- 
nev showed himself broadminded, gener- 
ous to extravagance, deeply concerned 
over the comfort and mental advance- 
ment of the peasants, but never did he 
preach any economic gospel, and it was 
with genuine earnestness that on his 
death bed he begged Tolstoy to “return 
to art.” Tolstoy’s rugged oneness stands 
in sharp contrast with Turgenev’s dual 
personality; for Tolstoy slowly evolved 
from worldly life into asceticism, from 
absolute art into sociology. Artist and 
reformer were never dissociated. It was 
not possible for Tolstoy to be contented 
with the ironical suspicion with which 
Turgenev viewed life and people. Nor 
could he accept civilization as at least a 
solace. He had to find out the meaning 


of life, he had to take refuge in a faith. 
But, Mr. Lloyd thinks, Tolstoy never 
gave up art, even in his “Confession” : 


“Because Tolstoy remained a powerful artist, 

even in the very act of renouncing art he has 
given to his ‘Confession’ a far wider signifi- 
cance than that of individual conviction. It 
is not merely a human document of faith, but 
a work of art produced by a profound moral- 
ist who, from the very beginning, had brought 
intellectual truthfulness to bear upon his in- 
terpretation of life.” 
Of the other volumes whose titles are 
noted, Professor Phelps’s is useful both 
from a literary and a_ bibliographical 
standpoint. He, too, writes of Turgenev 
and Tolstoy; also of Russian character 
in fiction, Gogol, Gorky, Chekhov, Art- 
sybashev, Andreyev and Kuprin. His 
book is well-timed, covers more ground 
than is familiar to the casual reader of 
Russian fiction, is well informed and, in 
general, moderate in its conclusions. He 
devotes one chapter to Dostoyevsky, and 
quotes Stevenson’s letter apropos of 
Crime and Punishment: 

“Many find it dull; Henry James could not 
finish it; all I can say is, it nearly finished me 
It was like having an illness.” 

The novel makes its appearance in Ev- 
eryman’s Library: a series published for 
those who read the books they buy, and 
which, since a tremendous number of 
volumes are sold, must reach an equally 
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tremendous number of readers. The 
editor writes of Crime and Punishment: 
“By its side the stories of Poe seem strained; 
Hoffmann sinks to the level of a self-conscious 
poseur; Bulwer Lytton glitters with the glit- 
ter of a ‘skelt,’ while Robert Louis Stevenson 
becomes but as a melting rushlight.” 


& 


Literary Notes 


..The address delivered by Henry Fair- 
field Osborn on Huxley and Education at the 
opening of Columbia University is — by 
Scribner. 


..Harold Bindloss in Sydney Fibhinet 
Rancher (Stokes; $1.25) once more tells a tale 
of the Northwest. Outdoor adventure with 
enough of romance and finance to salt it down. 


.. Stanford Bennett’s Exercising m Bed 
(Physical Culture Pub. Co, N. Y.; $1.50) 
gives directions for keeping the body in good 
condition by muscular movement and auto- 
massage. 


...-A new edition of The Home, by the 
brilliant editor and author of The Forerunner 
monthly, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, has 
been published by the Charlton Co., 67 Wall 
street, New York, at $1. 


--Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has put into his 
enthusiastic little booklet on Congregational- 
ism (Pilgrim Press; 25 cents) an earnest plea 
for the study of history, religious and national, 
as a source of inspiration and future strength. 


..Bergson’s first great work, Matter and 
Memory, has just been published in English 
by Macmillan ($2.75). A special article will 
appear in Tue INDEPENDENT shortly on the 
philosophy of Henri Bergson as presented in 
this and his other volumes. 


..Dr. Lyman Abbott has brought together 
in a volume entitled Seeking After God 
(Crowell; $1) five addresses dealing with 
various phases of man’s quest after the In- 
finite, They are all written in lucid style from 
the author’s well known point of view. 


....-How long The New Machiavelli really 
was, the serial form of publication may have 
concealed for some readers. It comes out, 
however, when the book is published in its 
“second large edition” of 490 pages. (The 
Vew wean by H. G. Wells; Duffield; 
$1.35. 

.. The indefatigable Esther Singleton of- 
fers as her latest example of book-making, 
The Children’s City—a guide, albeit informal, 
to the historical treasures and excursions of 
New York; aimed at Young Hopeful. Open- 
ing with a sketch of the Dutch period, and 
those which followed, it includes much useful 
information in compact form, and is illustrated. 


The familiar device of inventing children upon 
whom to stfing the facts and from whose 
mouths to catch pertinent questions is made 
use of. (Sturgis & Walton Co., $1.25.) 


...-For a lively and readable picture of 
northern Africa as it is today The Land of the 
White Helmet by E. A. Forbes. (Revell ; $1.50) 
is to be recommended. The author gives the 
best account of Liberia that we have seen 
anywhere and his observations on Moroccan 
conditions are valuable. 


..The mind perplexed by contradictory 
religious claims will find it profitable to read 
Mr. George A. Andrews’ inquiry into What is 
Essential? (Crowell; $1), which contains a 
solid and convincing presentation of the sim- 
ple elements of creed, experience and activity 
necessary to a practical Christian life. 


..Margaret Anglin will give a_ special 
performance in Boston, March 24, of “Hip- 
polytus,” a drama by the late Julia Ward 
Howe never before seen on the stage. The 
entire proceeds will be donated to the Howe 
memorial fund. “Hippolytus” was not even 
published during the lifetime of Mrs. Howe. 


..That wild ducks can be reared like 
pheasants for profit and sport, and that it is 
practicable to establish small game preserves 
in almost any part of the country are only 
two out of many novel and interesting points 
brought out in Our Wild Fowl and Waders 
(Amateur Sportsman Co., 18 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, N. Y.). The author, Dwight W. 
Huntington, is an enthusiast on the stbject of 
game conservation. 


..It is not our custom to print the reviews 
sent to us by publishers with their books, but 
El Porvenir de la América latina, by Manuel 
Ugarte, we can introcuce to our readers in 
no better way than by using the note supplied 
by the publishers, Sempere y Compafiia, Va- 
lencia: 


“The Future of the Latin America is a very imer- 
esting book in the present state of things and it is 
inspired by the events developed around the Canal of 
Panama. The oppositions and diffidences that the ab- 
sorbent policy of United States raises in the republics 
of Spanish origin has given an opportunity to this 
book, where the author, the well-known Argentine 
writer, specificates the differences that exists between 
both Americas, and he proposes the alliance of the 
south countries against the great Republic of the 
North.” 


.-Ernest A. Batchelder’s notably practical 
and helpful series of articles on design which 
have been appearing in The Craftsman in re- 
cent years have now been gathered and ampli- 
fied into a well made volume of nearly 300 
pages, with the title, Design in Theory and 
Practice (Macmillan; $1.75). The author con- 
ducts us thru a series of problems leading from 
the simple, constructive use of lines and forms 
under clearly defined limitations to work in- 
volving considerable invention, fine feeling and 
freedom of execution, These problems begin 
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with the geometric and work toward nature: 
with the abstract, coming gradually into closer 
relation with the constructive questions dis- 
cussed in the various chapters of the book, 
which, while intended primarily for teachers 
and students of design, is so interestingly written 
that any layman in search of right standards 
for intelligent and discriminating judgment in 
questions of design will find it both pleasant 
and profitable reading. Its many illustrations 
also are genuinely helpful. 


....Instead of writing an appreciation of 
Everyday Poems, by Amos Russel Wells 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.25), let us merely 
remind our readers that the editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World originally contrib- 
uted more than one of them to THe INpE- 
PENDENT. The range of the present volume is 
wide, extending from poems that take root in 
Scripture to poems of the World Beautiful, 
poems of daily life, poems for children lovers, 
patriotic poems and humorous verses. Another 
contributor to THe INDEPENDENT who has gath- 
ered up a sheaf of verses is Emma Smuller 
Carter, whose book is entitled Lays of the 
Lake, and whose publisher is Mr. Wells’s. 


....Henry Bernstein’s eighth play—his first, 
however, at this theater—has been with- 
drawn from the Théatre Francais after 
a few riotous performances. The riot was 
the work of the royalist organization, more 
royalist than the King, called the Came- 
lots du Roi. Their leader, M. Léon 
Daudet, son of the great novelist, has fought 
a duel over the play with M. Georges Claretie, 
son of the director of the national theater. 
The provocation seems to be the tact that M. 
Bernstein is a Hebrew. But so have been a 
good many celebrated French dramatic writ- 
ers and interpreters: Offenbach, Halévy, 
Rachel, Bernhardt—to go no further. The 
dramatist’s Semiticism is aggravated, however, 
by the disclosure that he deserted from the 
French army shortly before the conclusion of 
his military service. The “camelots” would 
make it a second Dreyfus affair. M. Bern- 
stein has explained, none the less, that the 
desertion was only part of a youthful love 
affair of which the passion was stronger than 
the wisdom. As for his play, which is lost 
sight of in the midst of all the surrounding 
circumstances, Aprés moi is, like some of his 
earlier plays, a fusion of the money and love 
interests. According to all accounts, its mor- 
ality is none of the best, but it is less gratuit- 
ously brutal than the rest of his dramas. Le 
Bargy and Mlle. Bartet played the chief parts. 
Mile. Provost was a bifurcated Duchess—the 
first ever hooted off the stage of the Frangais. 

....Riots seem to be quite the proper ad- 
juncts to first nights at continental play- 
houses. We have noted the excitement at- 
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tendant upon the performance of Bernstein’s 
Aprés Moi. Vassa Yelesnovna, a new play by 
Maxim Gorky, presented at Moscow, in spite 
of its richness in assassinations, poisonings, 
torture of children, forgeries, perjuries, and 
other crimes, was hissed to an untimely con- 
clusion at the third curtain. The police were 
called in to clear the house. 


od 


Pebbles 


Ficc—Don’t you wish you could live your 
life over again? 

Fogg—Well, I should say not! I’ve got a 
twenty year endowment policy maturing this 
month.—Boston Transcript. 


From that excellent family journal, the 
Evanston News, we glean a want advertise- 
ment that carries this strong appeal: 

“German Lady wants washing and cleaning. 
Mrs. , —— Maple avenue.”—Chicago Post. 


THE NEW YORK IDEA. 
(Or is it “The Easiest Way” ?) 
The woman across the hall from us is dead. 
“How did you find that out?” 
“Why, I happened to see it in the paper.”— 
Life. 


Wire—Darling I want a new gown. 

Husband—But you had a new one only a 
short time ago. 

Wife—Yes, but my friend Ellen is to be 
married, and I can’t wear the same dress as I 
wore at her last wedding.—Fliegende Blatter. 


“Dip you ever,” said one preacher to an- 
other, “stand at the door after your sermon 
and listen to what people said about it as they 
passed out?” 

Replied he: “I did once”— pause and a sigh 
—‘“but I'll never do it again.”—Modern Elo- 
quence. 


It was the cub reporter’s first assignment— 
the obituary of a prominent city man who had 
been fatally injured in an automobile accident. 


In his write-up he vividly described the 
tragic circumstance, referring to the bereave- 
ment sustained by the family. “The widow,” 
he concluded, “is almost grief-stricken.”—- 
Success. 


Harper’s Monthly tells of a Paris laundress 
who “did” the wash of a celebrated journalist. 
Instead of keeping a notebook, this gentleman 
wears large white cuffs, and on these jots 
down memoranda; also suggestions for future 
articles. At first, the laundress was puzzled by 
his hieroglyphics. As time went on, she came 
to derive from them much benefit and enter- 
tainment. Finally, the newspaper man re- 
ceived with his week’s wash a slip of paper on 
which was written this critical note, indicating 
what progress the lady had made, thanks to 
his cuffs: 


“Your last washing was very interesting, but we 
should be glad to have you give us more political 
news.” 
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President Taft and Secretary 
Ballinger 


At last Secretary Ballinger has re- 
signed and the President has accepted 
his resignation. The country is gratified 
that the change has come, and it has 
read with some surprise the letter of the 
President accepting it. 

We do not say that Mr. Ballinger was 
an unfaithful official. His was the least 
happy of all the selections made by the 
President for his official family, and he 
was, and for good reasons, immediately 
under the watchful eye of suspicion. It 
is true that when an investigation was 
made of his official conduct, the majority 
of the committee found that there had 
nothing appeared in his official conduct 
that showed him to be other than “a com- 
petent and honorable gentleman, honest- 
ly and faithfully performing the duties 
of his high office, with an eye single to 
the public interests”; but a minority 


found sufficient to raise question wheth- 
er, while no official act of his had been. 
found corrupt, he had been ready to 
favor large financial interests in Alaska, 
hut for the scrutiny with which he was 
followed, and he had not appeared to be 
in sympathy with the purposes of Mr. 





Roosevelt's administration to reserve the 
coal lands for the public benefit. He re- 
mained, as it seemed to us, reasonably 
under suspicion, and was not a factor to 
give strength to the President’s Cabinet. 
We wish he had been relieved months 
ago, and he would have withdrawn but 
for the loyalty of the President, who 
stands fast by those in whom he believes. 
Now, at last, at thevend of the session 
of Congress, he has insisted on his resig- 
nation and the President lias accepted it. 

We dre not surprised at the warmth 
of the President’s approval of Mr. Bal- 
linger’s conduct while in office. He ac- 
cepts the resignation with “great reluc- 
tance,” and gives the conduct of his 
office unqualified approval. One thing 
we admire in President Taft is the utter 
frankness with which he expresses his 
opinions, with no prudential reserve; and 
it is in accord with his character that, 
having found Secretary Ballinger a 
patriotic official, he is indignant with 
those who he thinks have traduced him. 
He says that Mr. Ballinger has been “the 
object of one of the most unscrupulous 
conspiracies for the defamation of char- 
acter that history can show.” We can- 
not see it so. It appears to us that the 
critics of Mr. Ballinger have been actu- 
ated by high motives in sole concern for 
the public welfare, and that they have 
done the public a service. We are not 
over-fond of the yellow, sensational, 
muckraking press, but the opposition to 
Mr. Ballinger has not come first from 
that source, and we have discovered no 
“malicious and unprincipled plan for the 
use of the press to misrepresent’ his 
conduct or purpose as meant to serve 
certain iarge financial interests rather 
than the country. 

It is very unfortunate for Mr. Bal- 
linger that his conduct had given rise to 
suspicion; but it must be said in his 
favor that the President is right in de- 
claring that no corrupt act has been 
proved against him. He has known how 
closely he would be watched, and he has 
not done ill. The rights of the public in 
the coal mines of Alaska have not been 
sacrificed. And the President has shown 
his own wise care by appointing as Mr. 
Ballinger’s successor Mr. Walter L. 
Fisher, as good and true a man as could 
be found; one who has already proved 
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himself in hearty sympathy with the 
plans for the conservation of public util- 
ities, which were a large part of the pol- 
icy of the previous Administration. 
Secretary Fisher has been very little 
of a politician. We seem to see of late 
years, with the extension of the civil 
service reform, and the passing away of 
the spoils system, a tendency to appoint 
to Cabinet and -bureau positions men 
chosen for their peculiar fitness, and not 
for political purposes. Such a man is 
Mr. Fisher. Up to a late time it has 
seemed that while for the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and that of Attor- 
ney-General special training has been 
sought, other offices have been purely 
political appointments, and are still to a 
great extent. When has a man been 
made Secretary of War or of the Navy 
because he was a specialist in military or 
naval affairs? Mr. Ballinger was made 
Secretary of the Interior because of his 
presumed familiarity with questions as 
to the public lands, and the same is true 
of Mr. Fisher. The Indian Bureau offers 
another example. After a generation in 
which politicians out of office were put 
at its head, President Roosevelt sur- 
prised the public by appointing an ex- 
pert, Mr. Leupp, and then Commissioner 
Valentine was appointed by President 
Taft, promoted for efficiency. We are 
making progress. The reduction of the 
spoils allows and requires a better class 
of officials. The trend is upward. The 
reformers slowly get their innings. 


a 
The Congestion of Population 


THERE could be no better proof that 
the time has come for a thoro inquiry 
into the extent, the causes and the effects 
of an excessive concentration of popula- 
. tion in great cities than is offered in the 
reports of two important commissions, 
made public a few days ago. The New 
York State Commission on Distribution 
of Population has submitted its findings 
to the Governor and Legislature; and 
the New York City Commission on Con- 
gestion of Population has sent its con- 
clusions to the Mayor and the Board of 
Aldermen. Taken together, these re- 
ports are an extraordinarily interesting 
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account of existing conditions, and the 
recommendations that they make have a 
leaven of fearless and progressive 
thought in them that will produce a 
wholesome moral fermentation. 

Some thousands of easy-going good 
people are morally sensitive enough: to 
be disturbed, we trust, by the fact that 
our building laws permit the housing of 
at least 1,300 persons to the acre, which 
means that without illegal overcrowding 
the entire population of the United 
States could be congregated in Greater . 
New York and leave room for the 
proper carrying on of our present busi- 
ness activities and a considerable future 
growth. It is not less disturbing in 
fact, altho it sounds less ugly when told, 
that the present congestion has come 
about thru apparently preventable causes, 
since it would be possible to house the 
population of New York, and its prob- 
able increase for many years to come, in 
one- and two-family houses and three- 
family tenements, within the existing 
boundaries of the city, and allow garden 
space to a large proportion of the fami- 
lies so provided for. 

Among fourteen “main causes” of 
congestion enumerated by the New York 
City Commission, four may be singled 
out as pre-eminent. These are: (1) The 
planless way in which the city has been 
allowed to grow; (2) the unintelligent 
and irresponsible way in which the prob- 
lem of transit has been handled; (3) our 
stupid and unjust system of taxation; 
and (4) the uwumnrestricted increase of 
manufacturing occupations within the 
city limits. 

To some extent the concentration of 
manufacturing, with its inevitable conse- 
quences of congestion of population, is 
attributable to the other three causes 
named. By heavily taxing improved 
land, and largely exempting from con- 
tribution to the public income lands 
withheld from use, a vast amount of in- 
dustrial enterprise has been driven into 
central areas, and this unfortunate tend- 
ency has been strengthened by the im- 
possibility of conveying a working popu- 
lation quickly between the .central areas 
and the relatively undeveloped spaces. 
All these conditions, again, are largely 
consequences of our neglect to take up 
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seriously the systematic planning and 
scientific reconstruction of thorofares, 
industrial and commercial quarters, pub- 
lic buildings and residential districts. 

It is impossible even to mention all the 
recommendations made by the commis- 
sion, but three or four of them are rad- 
ical enough to provoke active opposition, 
and to get desirable attention. First in 
order of importance among these is the 
recommendation of a tax upon unearned 
increments of land value. Such a tax is 
being put in operation in all parts of the 
civilized world, and in our judgment the 
time is near when public opinion in New 
York City will compel its adoption here. 
Second in importance we should place 
the sweeping rules suggested for the 
restriction of the hight of tenement 
houses and business buildings, and the 
requirement that a license be obtained 
before sub-leasing rooms to lodgers. 
Less drastic, but deserving serious con- 
sideration nevertheless, is the proposal 
that charitable institutions shall as far as 
possible be removed from congested 
areas, and that outdoor relief shall be 
given to the destitute on condition that 
they dwell in the more distant and less 
crowded areas. 

The foregoing recommendations we 
consider as in reality more radical and 
potentially more effective than those per- 
taining to the transit situation, because 
the extension of transit facilities will 
proceed along lines determined by condi- 
tions which no public discussion of con- 
gestion will greatly influence. This is 
an unfortunate fact, but it has to be 
accepted. 

We think that the city commission has 
erred in not basing a positive recom- 
mendation upon the European policy 
which is set forth, but is not made use 
of in the commission’s report, of regu- 
lating the industrial evolution of large 
towns. Next to a just and expedient 
scheme of taxation, the most thorogoing 
way of dealing with congestion would be 
to forbid, unconditionally, all manufac- 
turing operations in the central areas of 
large cities, and rigidly to restrict them 
elsewhere within municipal boundaries. 
This is the remedy that the civilized 
world will have to come to at no distant 
day. Manufacturing must be driven out 
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to the open spaces, where the workers 
can live decent lives. It is not too soon 
to begin to force the idea upon public 
attention, or to discuss ways and means 
of putting it into effect. 


x 
Economy of National Resources 


[r is about two years now since we 
were told that American wastefulness 
had reduced our national resources so 
greatly that we must look forward to 
almost immediate bankruptcy, We were 
told that our forests, our mines and our 
soils were all giving out, and that by 
1950 we should be close up to the last of 
our iron and our lumber supply, if not 
our fuel. We are glad to hear from the 
Academy of-Sciences, the Presidential 
Address for 1910, a very careful résumé 
of the facts bearing on this statement, 
and a summing up of the data. It was 
not Mr. Carnegie alone, however, but 
high scientific authorities, such as the 
Geological Survey of Sweden, that an- 
nounced for us a reserve of only one 
billion and sixty millions of tons of iron. 

From the United States Geological 
Survey we now learn that we may count 
upon three and one-half billions of tons 
in the Lake Superior region alone. This 
is estimated as a fair reserve for a whole 
century. Mr. Carnegie’s estimate uses 
up our supply in twenty years. Count- 
ing on an increased production and 
heavier drafts, there are still other re- 
sources, such the north shore of Cuba, 
where the soil is ferruginous; New- 
foundland, where there is reported to be 
three billions of tons of red hematite; 
Brazil, that offers five to six billion tons 


of 50 per cent. ore. Going no farther, — 


we see very clearly that our fright, 
while it has done a great deal of good in 
teaching economy of national resources, 
was without adequate cause. 

Professor Kemp, whose estimates we 
are drawing upon, tells us that even 
were our actual ores exhausted, iron as 
a metal would not fail. The trap rock 
of our Palisades contains from 7 to 8 
per cent. of metallic iron; so that we 
may say with him that iron can never 
fail. He assures us that it will not 
change in general relations to human 
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conditions for a very long while to come. 
As for coking coals, there may be more 
anxiety. Then comes the question, How 
long will our copper hold out? As it sel- 
dom appears in bedded deposits that can 
be easily measured, prediction in the 
case is less certain. In the deepest 
mines we cannot look ahead more than a 
year or two. But this we do know, that 
the relatively low grade ores of ten 
years ago have become the ores of today. 
Steam shovels are making excavations 
with great rapidity and at low cost 
where the ore lies near the surface. 
Some of the crushing mills take as much 
as eight or ten thousand tons in a day. 
On the other hand, copper does not oxi- 
dize as readily as iron, and for that 
reason the waste is very much slower. 
Taking things all in all, we cannot see 
any copper production fifty years from 
today. While the situation need not ex- 
cite anxiety, it does teach the utmost 
economy. 

The data given are quite as sharply in- 
structive of economy in reference to 
lead and zinc. We have very few as- 
sured reserves, and the pinch of increas- 
ing cost is showing itself severely. 
These metals are, however, not as im- 
portant to modern industrialism as cop- 
per and iron. As for copper, the lack of 
it would be found most serious in raising 
the expenses of service in electrical 
affairs. Wireless methods of transmis- 
sion may, however, eliminate this metal. 
The copper wire of today may be dis- 
placed at any time unexpectedly, and 
other metals may displace copper as now 
used as a medium for expression in the 
higher crafts. 

Silver will be very greatly affected by a 
decrease in the output of copper or lead; 
but silver resists chemical change, so that 
the world’s stock is constantly increasing. 
No very important large proportion is 
permanently lost in the arts. As for 
coinage, we are assured that there will 
never be a lack of the precious metals; 
and beyond this they become, except in 
photography, matters of luxury rather 
than of necessity. Professor Kemp goes 
so far as to deny that gold and silver 
have any profound influence upon civili- 
zation, which we doubt that he can estab- 
lish. But he is quite correct in saying 
that there is often more danger from 2 
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surplus than from a deficit of what we 
call the “precious metals.” 

The final dictum of our statisticians is 
not, however, different from that of Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Roosevelt. We have 
been very wasteful with our mines, as 
we have with our soils, and we must 
learn the full meaning of the words, con- 
servation of national resources. We are 
already working over the rejected slags 
of old mines, and we shall be terribly 
inconvenienced by the increasing cost 
and scarcity of the metals. Valuable 
discoveries are very few now and disap- 
pointing. The State must hold on to its 
rights in mining property with tenacity. 
Meanwhile coal is surely being wasted 
beyond all possible excuse, if the supply 
were a thousand times as great. Our in- 
dustries are based upon a free supply of 
the metals. Great changes in supply or 
cost would have startling effects upon 
social and industrial life. 

The only consolation which we obtain 
is that naturally the American people is 
agricultural, and Nature has foreor- 
dained that agricultural resources need 
not be exhausted. In fact, the one great 
and most emphatic truth—we should 
rather say, discovery—of the present 
day is that soils can be increased from 
the air more rapidly than they can be 
used in the art of production. We must 
learn as a people to face toward land 
culture. Here lies the industrial pros- 
perity as well as the moral and spiritual 
life of the people. The drift will be 
steadily toward an equalization of prop- 
erty holding, an equalization of social 
advantages, the elimination of extreme 
poverty as well as the elimination of 
extraordinary wealth. 

On the whole we may say that our 
scientific friends are advising us not to 
let up on the Carnegie warning; to be 
conservative of our national resources, 
but at the same time to adjust ourselves 
easily to the usage of lcss wealth and the 
establishment of more comforts; that is, 
to become farmers in the scientific sense 
of the word, and be satisfied with sim- 
pler living. We are learning that the 
ruling of a great nation must be by the 
sustenance of rigid economy. National 
wealth is precisely like individual prop- 
erty, and demands the same conserva- 
tion. 
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The Movement Toward Mexico 


lr we are to understand why more 
than one-fourth of the United States 
army has suddenly been placed at points 
near the Mexican border, accompanied 
by marines and powerful warships in the 


‘waters at each end of the boundary line, 


we should consider the situation in Mex- 
ico. While the insurrection which began 
in November last has not recently been 
growing, and has come to be regarded 
as a hopeless one, it is still subjecting 
important business interests to much loss. 
In many places the revolutionists are but 
little better than brigands. They have 
carried on their war mainly by making 
raids upon small towns, villages, ranches 
and mining camps, by robbing custom 
houses and post offices, and by burning 
railroad bridges. When confronted by a 
superior force they usually have gone 
back into the mountains. Their opera- 
tions have been confined to a mountain- 
ous country lying near our southern 
boundary. By crippling the railways 
they have checked work in mines. From 
mining camps they have drawn workmen 
into their ranks by promises of - riches 
hereafter, to be gained by a distribution 
of all the property in sight. 

Their support has come largely from 
our side of the line, where they have pro- 
cured their guns, their ammunition and 
much of their food. They have been en- 
couraged and aided by juntas or revolu- 
tionary committees acting in San An- 
tonio, El Paso, Los Angeles and other 
American cities.. These committees have 
been recruiting agencies. In the revolu- 
tionist ranks there are many American 
adventurers. Without all this help from 
our border States the insurrection would 
have died out some time ago and prob- 
ably could not have been started. The 
policing of the thinly settled, mountain- 
ous region near the boundary has been 
beyond the. power of that portion of 
Mexico’s small army which could be 


spared for such service, as a majority of: 


the soldiers have been needed to pre- 
serve order in the south. The passage 
of arms and supplies across the bound- 
ary has not been prevented by the Amer- 
ican troops placed at a few points on the 


_long line. 


American investments in Mexican 
mines, smelters, railroads, manufactures, 
etc., exceed $1,000,000,000. English and 


French investments are half as much - 


more. Naturally, those who centrol this 
invested capital have complained, first to 
Mexico’s Government, which has failed 
to give the desired protection; second, to 
their own governments abroad. Un- 
doubtedly such complaint has been re- 
ceived at Washington from American 
companies. When called to account by 
Governments in Europe, Mexico has 
pointed to the United States, asserting 
that the rebellion was supported on our 
side of the line. Then these Govern- 
ments have repeated that excuse in 
Washington, saying that we should no 
longer permit it to be used justly, and 
reminding us of our attitude with re- 
spect to the Monroe Doctrine. Probably 
they have said : “If you will not allow 
us to protect the property of our citizens 
in Mexico, then you yourselves ought to 
protect it. At least, you should prevent 
your own people from supporting the 
rebellion.” That is not unreasonable. 
Insisting upon the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine and forbidding the use 
of force by European Powers for the 
collection of debts and the redress of 
grievances in countries south of us, we 
have necessarily assumed duties and 
responsibilities which we must not ig- 
nore. 

And so it came about that Mr. Taft 
sent thé troops to Texas and Southern 
California, and the ships to adjacent 
waters. His first duty was to enforce 
the neutrality laws, to prevent the revo- 
lutionist guerrillas from getting supplies 
and support from our side of the bound- 
ary. This, we think, was his main pur- 
pose. He would make a wall thru or 
over which no supplies should pass, and 
would see whether the insurrection could 
live without such aid. He would also 
ascertain whether Mexico, this wall hav- 
ing been raised, could give adequate pro- 
tection to foreign investments. Mexico 
asserts that under the improved condi- 
tions the work can be done. 

For a long time everybody has been 
saying that anarchy or something like it 
would follow the death of Diaz. Mex- 
ico’s President is far advanced in years, 
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and altho recent reports indicate that he 
is in good health, Mr. Taft may have 
had private information of a disquieting 
nature and may have thought that on 
this account it would be well to have a 
large military force near the border. If 
there should be a: profound. and general 
disturbance in Mexico, it would be his 
duty. to bear in mind that great mass of 
foreigners’ property. It deserves to be 
protected. Sometimes there are attempts 
to..make people believe that it is all 
owned by a few greedy multimillion- 
aires, or by “Wall Street.” This is not 
true. The ownership of much of it is 
widely distributed. 

We are sure that President Taft does 
not intend to invade Mexico, or to inter- 
fere with the action of its Government. 
He has taken the course which the situa- 
tion required, and his purpose was a le- 
gitimate one. But why did he try to 
conceal or disguise it? That was an 
error. Why did he not say plainly at 
the beginning that his reasons were what 
we now know them to have been? Why 
did he, in an official statement, and his 
War Secretary and Chief of Staff, in 
explanations to the press, insist that the 
purpose was merely to practise maneu- 
vers (for which no plan had been pre- 
pared), educate officers and test the 
power to mobilize quickly. By that shal- 
low pretext there was nothing to be 
gained, but something to be lost. 

While there is no room for doubt as 
to the friendliness of the attitude of the 
United States, there should be a warning 
for Mexico in this military movement. 
Europe asks for the protection of her 
material interests or investments in that 
country. Mexico must protect them, or, 
if unable to do so, must accept the aid of 
the United States. The giving of such 
aid would involve the presence of United 
States troops in Mexico. It would also 
involve expenses, which the American 
people would be unwilling to pay. Prob- 
ably they would refuse to pay them. 
Mexico would find it necesary to satisfy 
the claim, a just one, with money or 
otherwise. We do not seek to acquire 
territory by force or in any other way 
unjustly. Mexico should make every 
posible effort to preserve order and to 
do its plain duty with respect to invest- 
ments of foreign capital. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


We doubt the expediency of the sus- 
pension, at the demand of President 
Diaz, of the constitutional guarantees de- 
signed for the reasonable protection of 
persons accused of certain offenses or 
crimes. This suspension, as we under- 
stand it, virtually permits the summary 
execution of nine-tenths of the revolu- 
tionists, if they can be taken into custody. 
There are not many of them who have 
not molested a railroad train, burned rail- 
road bridges, or made raids upon villages 
or ranches. At all events, their captors 
could easily find them guilty of such acts. 
President Diaz’s way of dealing with 
rebels is not approved by the civilized 
world. It would be much better to pre- 
pare and make known a plan of reform, 
to announce the Government’s purpose to 
remove those evils tf which Minister 
Limantour spoke in Paris two or three 
weeks ago, evils to the existence of 
which the insurrection was due. What 
Mexico should have is a larger measure 
of democratic government, greater free- 
dom of political action, and provision for 
the distribution of a considerable part of 
the land now held in vast private estates. 
It might be more profitable to attempt to 
appease rebels by reform than to kill 
them without trial. 


2 
For the Children of Tomorrow 


Tue work of the New York Milk 
Committee, as an organization which, 
thru experiments, educational work and 
charities, endeavors to reduce the rate of 
infant mortality in New York City, de- 
serves to be better known outside of that 
city’s limits. One of its investigations 
shows that a large proportion of tene- 
ment dwellers are unable to pay the con- 
sumer’s price for pure milk, and that the 
majority cannot buy modified milk for 
their babies. It is, on the other hand, 
demonstrated that clean milk, which is 
relatively cheap, rather than expensive 
modified milk, is needed for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality. More impor- 
tant, however, than any facts arrived at 
or made known thru the press are the 
principles of motherhood and the meth- 
ods of caring for young children, espe- 
cially during the summer months, as 
taught directly to the tenement dwellers 
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themselves. It is not as a charity that 
this particular organization has effected 
the greatest good, but rather thru its lec- 
tures, its demonstrations, its “follow up” 
system, as applied to mothers big and 
little, and its distributions of milk at 
cost. 

There are some charities and some 
forms of social work for which it is diffi- 
cult to arouse enthusiasm, for tho the 
work may be noble, it is difficult to re- 
gard it as essential to the common good. 
Whatever tends to give a fair chance to 
childhood, however, whatever helps to 
make healthy children instead of under- 
taking to correct perverted men and 
women, has enormous possibilities from 
every point of view, and makes an elo- 
quent appeal to common sense. This is 
the ounce of prevention, not the pound 
of cure. That is why we hope that the 
New York Milk Committee will succeed 
in raising the $300,000 that it is after to- 
day, and why we hope to see its work 
imitated and improved upon in other of 
our cities whose size has made it neces- 
sary for us to find a substitute for the 
neighborhood spirit that was once ade- 
quate. 


st 


Bifurcation 


LonG after meteorologists are able to 
tell us what the weather will be this time 
next year and the seismologists to proph- 
esy earthquakes and volcanic eruptions; 
long after we know the reason why the 
magnetic needle does not point to the 
pole,how the birdsknow when to migrate, 
and whither the corpuscles go when they 
cease to radiate; long after science has 
solved such problems as these, we may 
begin to look for some light upon the 
mysterious instinct which leads women 
to adopt and reject certain styles of 
dress. Until then men can only wonder 
and admire. 

The object of our present wonder and, 
possibly, of our future admiration, is the 
harem skirt, which has made its appear- 
ance in the store windows and even upon 
the streets. This is essentially the same 
garment as was advocated and adopted 
in. the United States by some of the lead- 
ers in the woman’s rights movement fifty 
years ago. But the new style has one 


great advautage over the old, that is, its 
name. The ideal of womanhood prevail- 
ing in the circle which dictates fashion 
is much like that of the Orient, and gar- 
ments which under the names of “bloom- 
ers,’ “rational dress,” “divided skirt” 
and.even “Syrian trousers” were received 
with derision, may find acceptance under 
the pseudonym of the “harem skirt.” 
Advocacy of a costume on the ground of 
hygiene and convenience is worse than 
useless, but an announcement that the 
jupe-pantalon has been seen at the Au- 
teuil racecourse is the most powerful 
argument it could have. If working 
girls had adopted it first it would have 
stood no chance of popular favor, but 
being taken up as a fad of the idle rich 
it may ultimately reach those who need it 
most. 

There are two other indications of its 
ultimate success: The official organ of 
the Vatican has denounced it and the IIli- 
nois Legislature is considering a law to 
prohibit it. The Illinois bill, with un- 
usual liberality, or rather equality of in- 
tolerance, prohibits both hobble and 
harem skirts. Many gentlemen who did 
not object to the women hobbling them- 
selves are highly alarmed now that they 
show signs of freeing themselves, and 
these gentlemen are quite right, too, 
from their own standpoint. The com- 
petition of women in all fields of human 
endeavor is strong enough as it is, and 
there is no knowing what they might 
do if they were not hampered thruout life 
by their clothing. In the interests of 
masculine supremacy their handicap of 
costume must be maintained as long as 
possible. 

The present day advocates of the ex- 
tension of woman’s sphere are, however, 
wiser than their grandmothers. They 
push only one reform at a time, taking 
up first something comparatively easy, 
like the attainment of the suffrage, and 
leaving difficult questions, like those of 
costume, to the future. To gain the suf- 
frage they have only to convert the men. 
To alter styles they would have to con- 
vert their own sex. Suffrage speakers 
no longer appear upon the platform in 
short hair and bloomers. They wear all 
the hair they are entitled to or more, and 
their gowns are in the hight of fashion. 
The only woman who persists in wearing 
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trousers is Dr. Mary Walker, and she is 
an anti-suffragist. 

Fifty years ago there was a spirit of 
individual enterprise in reformers which 
is now quite lost. If a man of that day 
did not believe in alcoholic liquors he 
just stopped drinking whisky, that’s all. 
If he thought slavery wrong, he went 
down South and took some slaves to 
Canada. If a group of people were con- 
verted to socialism, they formed a colony 
and lived socialistically as long as they 
could stand it. If a person did not like 
the way words were spelled he spelled 
them to suit himself. Nowadays, instead 
of doing ourselves what we think ought 
to be. done, we organize societies for the 
purpose of persuading or forcing other 
people to do it. This relieves the con- 
science of the reformer equally well, 
and involves little or no self sacrifice. A 
man or woman may entertain very radi- 
cal views of almost any kind and still 
retain social standing, as long as no 
attempt is made to put them into prac- 
tice, and this rarely happens. 

Perhaps this change is due more to 
the strengthening of the forces of social 
control than to the weakening of per- 
sonal courage. Fifty years ago the wife 
of a Baptist minister in New York could 
adopt bloomers and merely have to face 
local disapproval. Now the yellow 
journals would bring down upon her the 
scorn of a continent. Then a girl in the 
highest institution of learning open to 
women in this State could wear bloomers 
thruout her seminary course, and it was 
looked upon as only a minor eccentricity. 
What would the Vassar authorities do 
nowadays to a student who should adopt 
such a style, not with the sanction of 
Paris, but on her own individual initia- 
tive? 

We would not have these casual re- 
marks of ours taken as a prediction of 
the popularity of the harem skirt, still 
less as an argument in favor of it. We 
confess that such specimens as we have 
seen are quite distasteful to us. But, 
then, styles even more distasteful to us 
have, nevertheless, come into vogue, 
Fortunately, there is here no question of 
the adoption of masculine costume, nor 
will there be so long as women retain 
their superior taste and originality in 
matters of clothes. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


,. We do not know wheth- 
yr ne er Senator Root intends 
to bring up again in the 
extra session his bill for ending Sena- 
torial election deadlocks by providing 
that a plurality shall elect whenever a 
majority for any person has not been 
shown on the March 1 immediately pre- 
ceding the beginning of the term for 
which the election is held. It may be 
pointed out that if this bill had been a 
law when he introduced and supported 
it, Mr. Sheehan would have been elected 
a Senator from New York. At the be- 
ginning of a contest like the one in the 
Legislature at Albany, the machine or- 
ganization, such as Charles F. Murphy's, 
usually has a plurality for its candidate. 
If Mr. Root’s bill were a law, it would 
only be necessary for the machine to 
hold its plurality until March 1, for then 
its candidate would be elected, altho it 
would be possible in some cases for those 
opposing him to cause his defeat by vot- 
ing with the members representing the 
other political party and electing their 
candidate. It seems to us that this is a 
formidable objection to the bill. 


mj ‘ 


It is the purpose of 
the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House 
to pass the Canadian reciprocity bill at 
the extra session, and also to pass bills 
affecting three or four schedules of the 
tariff. In these revision bills they will 
attempt to reduce the duties on wool, 
woolen goods, cotton goods and food- 
stuffs. The reciprocity bill should be 
passed first and no tariff revision bill 
should be attached to it. It is known 
that the President thinks the tariff 
should not be touched (except by the 
reciprocity agreement) until the Tariff 
Board is ready to submit the results of 
its inquiries. This will be in December. 
But the Democrats care very little about 
the Tariff Board, and have given the im- 
portant chairmanship of the Committee 
on Appropriations to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who led the filibustering movement 
which prevented action, at the end of the 
recent session, on the bill making it a 
permanent body. If the House Demo- 
crats send to the Senate bills reducing 
duties on agricultural products mainly, 


The Extra Session 
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as appears to be their purpose, they can- 
not rely upon the support of the Repub- 
lican insurgent Senators, and the bills 
will be rejected. These insurgents op- 
posed the reciprocity agreement because 
it was confined almost wholly to agricul- 
tural products. They insisted that duties 
on manufactured goods should be re- 
duced largely at the same time and 
reductions affecting only cotton and 
woolen clothing would not satisfy them. 
The country knows what the Democrats 
desire and intend to do, with respect to 
the tariff, and if general revision is to be 
postponed until the regular session it 
might be unwise to make a futile effort 
to revise two or three schedules in April 
or May. Business men, as a rule, would 
be pleased if the Democrats of the House 
should pass the reciprocity bill and stop 
there, deferring tariff revision until the 
session which will begin in December. 

& 

We said that the high 
The Greek Sense school blunders that 

does not provide in- 
struction in Greek. A college professor 
writes us that it is a pity we should teach 
such medieval notions, and that “our 
high schools in too many instances are 
wasting the public funds and the pupils’ 
time and energy in teaching Latin and 
Greek,” and he challenges us to justify 
our assertion. We are not clear that we 
need to; but we will say that we agree 
that it does not often pay for a youth in 
the high school to give his time to Greek 
if he does not intend to follow it up 
afterward. It is for the boys and girls 
who will study it and value it in college. 
And the value of it is not financial and 
directly practical, like bookkeeping or 
surveying, but is purely cultural, like 
English literature or botany. It gives an 
outlook. It makes it clear that all civil- 
ization has its source in Greek thought 
and art. The man who has not the feel- 
ing for Greece has not the sense of his- 
tory, and that is worth having. The high 
school can give this somewhat thru Eng- 
lish, by encouraging the brainy scholar 
to read Homer and the tragedies in a 
poetical translation, and Plato’s “Apol- 
ogy” of Socrates and the “Creto,” etc., 
in Jowett’s translation. The trouble is 
that they will not do it, and it is only 
those who study Greek who get the 


width of vision—which our correspond- 
ent seems to include under “exploded 
notions of culture and formal discipline.” 
Not quite exploded, Professor. 


wt 


Associate Justice Hughes, and Law- 
rence Maxwell, Solicitor-General under 
President Cleveland, have accepted ap- 
pointments on the commission to investi- 
gate second-class postage rates. These 
appointments show that the Administra- 
tion has been actuated in this matter of 
second-class postage by no motives of 
revenge and retaliation, but by a genuine 
wish to correct possible abuses. We re- 
call the fact that it is just two hundred 
years since Addison’s Spectator made its 
first appearance. It ran its brief course 
only from March 1, 1711, to December 
6, 1712, but is still read, we are in- 
formed, in institutions of learning and 
by old-fashioned bookworms. The reason 
alleged for its discontinuance by the dis- 
tinguished editors, Addison and Steele, 
was that the imposition of a government 
tax on periodicals—a trifle of a half 
penny or so—made all the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. No doubt all this 
history is known to Mr. Taft, and to Mr. 
Justice Hughes, who will take due warn- 
ing. 

se 

It is a fine spirit which would preserve 
historical sites for the public. If Mount 
Vernon had been allowed to remain in 
private possession Washington’s house 
would very likely have been torn down 
before this time. There is now a chance 
in the capital of this State to secure its 
most important historical house, the 
Schuyler mansion, as a State museum for 
historical and Revolutionary objects. It 
was built in 1762, and was the home of 
Gen. Philip Schuyler. There Washing- 
ton was entertained ; there Hamilton was 
married to Elizabeth Schuyler; there 
Benjamin Franklin, Charles Carroll, of 
Carrolton, Clinton, Lafayette, Steuben, 
Knox, St. Clair, John Jay, Chancellor 
Livingston and many others conferred 
with Schuyler on national affairs; and 
there the mark of the tomahawk is yet to 
be seen on the fine staircase. The Legis- 
lature should buy the place for $40,000, 
as recommended by eight different patri- 
otic and historical societies. 
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The Monetary Commission 


NEARLY three years have passed since 
the National Monetary Commission was 
created, but it has made no report. Our 
estimate of the value and probable 
achievements of this Commission has not 
been improved by the recent appointment 
of ex-Senator Flint and ex-Senator 
Taliaferro to fill vacancies. We are not 
aware that either has exhibited excep- 
tional knowledge of finance. Nor was 
their fitness proved by their votes for 
Lorimer. But both have been set aside 
by their respective States, and a Com- 
missioner’s salary is $7,500 a year. An- 
other new member is ex-Representative 
McLachlan, who lost his seat in the 
House. There are now in the Commis- 
sion nine or ten men (a majority) whom 
their States or districts have withdrawn 
from Congress. Some of these ceased 
some time ago to attend the meetings. 
Two are residents of Colorado. But the 
salaries will be paid until the appearance 
of the final report. No one seems to 
know when that will be written. 


m7 
Mr. Norton’s New Place 


CuHartes D. Norton, who recently 
resigned as Secretary to President Taft, 
is to be vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, in this city, succeeding 
Thomas W. Lamont, who withdrew 
from this great bank at the beginning of 
the year to become a partner in the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Lamont’s 
predecessor in the bank had been Henry 
P. Davison, who also withdrew to enter 
the same firm. Mr. Norton, now forty- 
two years old, is a native of Massachu- 
setts. Beginning to make his own living 
at the age of fourteen, he earned 
enough to pay his way thru Amherst 
College. Following his graduation (in 
1893) he entered the service, in Mil- 
waukee, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Moving to 
Chicago, he became, a few years later, 
the company’s general agent there, 
achieving notable success in the business 
which he had chosen. When only thirty- 
seven years old he was made president 
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of the Merchants’ Club. He became 
deeply interested in projects for munic- 
ipal improvement, and especially in plans 
for beautifying the city, directing, as 
chairman of a committee, the publication 
(at a cost of $150,000) of a book which 
elaborately sets forth the plans which 
have been devised. Mr. MacVeagh in- 
duced him to become Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and before he was 














CHARLES D. NORTON. 


invited to be the President’s secretary 
he had enforced reasonable economies, 
which caused a saving of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. He has 
been a tactful, popular, earnest and in- 
dustrious public officer. The First Na- 
tional is one of the greatest of American 
banks. George F. Baker is chairman of 
the board, Francis L. Hine is president, 
and among the directors are J. Pierpont 
Morgan and James J. Hill. It has a cap- 
ital of $10,000,000 and a surplus fund of 
$15,000,000. Its undivided profits are 
$5,738,320, its deposits $47,542,075, and 
its total resources $154,997,132. 





